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"YOUR: Delig -htful Gar- 
'dens at BEDDIN GTON would 
alone be ehough to draw up. 
on You the Admiration of 
that (Patt of Madkind who 
ſtudy the Uſeful Pleaſures 
and Tranquility, in Life. 

AND when we <> Sag 
View of thoſe Wonderful 
ORANGE-TREES which 
Your: Noble Anceſtors: firſt 
made F amiliar to o g- 
liſh Climate and obſerve their 
Proſperity, and behold the 
agreeable Structure you have 


rais'd 
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be Deal 1251 on. 


mis d for their Preſervation, | 
This, S Ix, loudly; proclaims 
Vour Genius worthy of the 
Ancient and. Venerable F 4 
mily Lou are deſcended, 
from. | . 1 

AS the Deſign 1 th 
Work which I now lay be- 
fore the World, is, To In- 
troduce among us ; ſuch Plants 
from Abroad, as may be 
Uſeful and Delightful to our 

| Nation; fo I am aſſured, 
That nothing can be more 
r prevailing over the Minds of 
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ba and all Degrees, I find one 


_h 2855 Point of Gardening; which 
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2 Experiments, &c. in 


to the Maſter of it, the Pleaſure of hav- 
ing every Fruit and Herb brought freſh: 

In the Courſe of my Obſervations, I 
ha ve found this Deſign carried to a great 
Length in ſome few Places; but, on the 
other Hand, great Numbers have failed 
in the Execution of their Deſign, either 
by over-cropping. their Grounds, or by 


r 


Wrong 8 their Quantities of 


Herbs or Fruit, or hy neglecting to con- 

trive a due Succeſſion of their Crops. 
The Over-cropping or Stocking of a 
Ground, in the firſt Place, robs it of its 
Strength, and where Plants grow too cloſe 
together, Whether their Roots or Tops 
are to be eaten, they are always ſmall 
and uſeleſs, the beſt Seeds of Cabage- 
Letuce will praduce Plants of no Value, 
if they want Room; the Seeds of the 
largeſt Roots will produce nothing of mo- 
ment, if they do not ſtand at a right 
Diſtance one from another, which the 
Houghs uſed in the Gardens about London, 
will, in ſome meaſure, help to teach us. 
The Blades of the Houghs for Turneps, 
are about five or ſix Inches wide, while 
thoſe for Onions, are but two Inches: 
But theſe Inſtruments. I chiefly mention, 
beauſe they are ſeldom uſed in the Coun- 
tries remote from London; for when Be 

| [ 


is beſides the Advantage it will bring 


BP 


Husbandry and Gardening. 3 
firſt has gone through the Plants, though 
the Blade is but five or ſix Inches wide, 
yet the Turnep Plants remain generally 
about ſeven or eight Inches aſunder, from 
the irregular coming up of the Seeds; 
and ſo the Onions will, after Houghing, 
ſtand about four or five Inches aſunder, 
which is full near enough, if we expect 
to have them good, and well. rooted; and 
even at ſuch a Diſtance, they will very 
well allow a good Draught to be made, 
during the Summer-Seaſon, which will 
ſtill help the remaining Plants to enlarge 
their Roots. So Cabage-Letuce, to have 
them good, ſhould ſtand a Foot apart, 
if we plant four or five Rows in a Bed; 
but if they are planted in a ſingle Row, 
1 I we may fer them nearer together; for 
„every Plant which we expect to bring a 
, large Head, muſt have Room for the 
e Air to circulate freely round it; for if 
> chat is not allowed, the Plants will never 
1t | read, but run upright, and their Leaves 
will be watery and inſipid. 
The Roots either of Turneps or Onions, 
which commonly Apple above Ground, 
are always larger, as they have more 
Room and more Air about them; and 
then the Leaves are ſhort, and the Juices 
are employ'd principally in the Roots. 
0 in Carrots and Parſnips, though they 
tun downwards into the Ground, yet as 
B 2 their 
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4 Experiments, &c. in 
their Green Tops ſpread more or leſs, 


t 


their Roots are ſmaller or larger. 


The ſecond Miſtake, is, The wrong 


- N 


Proportioning the Quantities. of theſe EU 


culent Herbs and Roots in a Garden, by 
which means we ſuper-abound in one 


Thing, while we are in want of another; 


and happens chiefly from our judging 


wrong, of the Nature and Delign of, the 
Things we plant or ſow, or of their Uſe 


at the Table, or the Time. which every 

Sort will laſt goocG. a4 
We are to conſider, that Peaſe will re- 

quire more Room than any other Thing 


in a Garden, conſidering their Table. Uſe; 


for the Fruits of many Plants muſt go to 
make a Diſh, and then a Crop of Peaſe 
ſeldom laſts longer good than Three Weeks 
or a Month; but then, becauſe we mult 
have many Plants, we are nat to croud 
them cloſe together; for then we ſhal] 
have a ſmaller Quantity of Fruit; and 
beſides, the firſt Gathering when the 
Lines of Plants are too cloſe together, 


breaks and bruiſes the Plants, fo that 
they do not even bring a Quarter-Part 


of their Crops to Perfection. I have expe 
rienced, that ten Rods of the Ronceval, 
and Duich Admiral Peaſe, have yielded 
more Fruit when their Lines have been 
ſet wide enough aſunder, and have been 
well Stick'd, than three times the Quan- 
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tity of Ground has done, where the Rows, 
were as many more in Number, and 
twice the Quantity of Seed put into each 
Ro W: And beſides, thoſe that had Room 
enough, have brought good Peaſe for 
above ten Weeks together, by being 
water'd now and then, and the Peaſe; 
ather'd carefully from them, without 
bruiſing the Plants. But though we might; 
reckon ten Rods of ſuch Peaſe to be enough 


for a Family, yet when we come to pro- 1 

vide Carrots or ſuch- like Roots, two or Lil 
; three Rods will prove much more advan- i 
tageous than the. ten Rods of Peaſe; for 1 
f in the Roots there is little or no Waſte; 10 
but there muſt be many Plants of Peaſe = 
: to yield as much profitable Eating, as = 
5 one Carrot or Parfnip will do. I ſuppoſe i 


lt a Carrot Root that requires about eight 
d Inches Square of Ground, will fill the 
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Wl) Space of a Pint; and the profitable Part | 

id of the Peaſe: that require a Yard Square 1 

ne of Ground to grow upon, will hardly be 7 
r, more than half as much, conſidering what io! 
ar Air they muſt be allowed; and ſo every 4 
ut! Thing in a Garden, according to the pro- 14 
"= | fitable or uſeful Part ot it, ſhould be con- * | 
al, lider'd. W 7 #1 
ed Again; We ought to know, what Mi 
en Herbs or Roots are chiefly uſed or coveted | ' 
een in any Family, and proportion our Stock 14 
an- of every fort accordingly ; for otherwiſe, 15 
r though HM 


full Quantity to the Maſter's Will, the 
Blame will fall upon the Gardener, and 
thus, much of the Garden, though it be 
fully cropt, becomes uſeleſs. Therefore, 
it would not be amiſs, for a Gardener to 
enquire at his firſt coming into a Place, 
what Herbs or Roots will be chiefly ex- 
pected or uſed in the Family, that they 


may be the Objects of his Care. And 
this leads one to conſider. 


Thirdly, The Neglecting to contrive 
a due Succeſſion of Crops; for in that 


Cafe, we may lofe half the Profit of our 


Ground, which ought never to lie idle; 
for, by good Management, one Acre may 
be render'd as profitable as four or five, 
with injudicious Management. Let us 
never be too late in preparing for our 


Winter Standing Crops; for we may loſe 


2 Third or Halt Part of our Winter Store 


in Quantity, by a Fortnight's Neglect, 
and alſo the Goodneſs of our Crop will 


not bear any Compariſon with ſuch an 
one as has had due Time to ſtrengthen 


it ſelf. We ſhould conſider the Nature 
of the Plants we ſhall want, and when 
one ſort begins to decay, turn up the 
Ground afreſh, and renew it with another 
Sort of Plant; conſidering at the ſame 


Time, that one Tribe of Plants does not 


draw 


* 


Husbandry and Gardening. 7 
draw from the Earth the ſame Nourifh- 
ment that another Sort will do; and there 


fore, always change the Tribes, and the 
Earth will have Nouriſhment enough 


for all, rega ining what Strength ſhe has 


loſt by one Sort, while ſhe is diſtributing 
to the others. The Sowing of Peaſe, 
then Turneps, and after them, Corn, is 
one Inſtance that Land will bear ſeveral 


without Manuring; but there are many 
more Inſtances to prove, that the Earth 
can never be render'd unprolifick, unleſs 
ſhe is conſtantly conſtrain'd to feed one 
kind of Herb or Plant, 

Afﬀer theſe Hints, I ſhall proceed to 
a more particular Enquiry into the ne- 
ceſſary Furniture of a Kitchen Garden, 
for about ſeven or eight in Family, which 
is the Proportion I chuſe, becauſe there 
are more Families in Exgland of about 
that Number, than of any- other; and 
becauſe alſo, I have been ſolicited by ſome 
particular Perſons, to inform them of 
the Profit of a Garden for ſuch a Fa- 
mily. What I ſhall ſay upon this Occa- 
lion, may likewiſe aſſiſt in the Accounts 
I ſhall give hereafter of the profitable 
Production of larger Gardens. But 
| muſt. give this Caution with my 
Calculations, That bad Seaſons, and 
other Accidents, muſt be allow'd for, 


they 
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Crops ſucceſſively to good Advantage, 
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2 may ſometimes crols our bed. 


oo of n my e ba ec Mr. A. B. 


bas a Garden to be diſpoſed after this Sort, 


which conſiſts of about Sixty Rods of clear 
Ground, or | Eighty Rods, were we to 


reckon the Walks, and the Ground where- 
on is planted the Eſpaliers of Fruit Trees? 


But let us now examine, what may be 
done with tlie Sixty clear Rods of Ground, 
which is ſuch a Piece of Land as wil 
very well ſupply a Family of about ſeven 
or eight Perſons, with every Thing neceſ- 
ſary; and firſt, of the Standing Crops, or 


ſuch Herbs, Roots, and Plants, as are 


to remain for a long Time in one Place. 
In which Parcel of Ground is-likewiſe 
included a Space for Hot-Beds, Oc. 

For the Hot - Bed Ground, wWe may al- 
tow four Rods of Land, after the Rate- of 
ſixteen Foot and a half Square each Rod. 
In this Piece of Ground; when it is fenced, 
we may employ four Frames, with three 
Lights apiece, for the Production of our 
earlieſt Cucumbers and Melons, and for 
the Raiſing our Annual Flowers, to be 
planted for Ornaments in the Borders a- 
mong the Fruit Trees. The Method, ſee in 
my Kalender. In this Piece of Ground, tho 
be” employ only four Frames, yet we 


ma ſet apart two Rods, that we oy 
ave 
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have Room to ſhift the Frames or Hot- 
Beds, ſo as to preſerve a Sueceſfion o 
Heat to the tender Plants; and the other 
two Rods will ſerve for one Ridge of Cu- 


cumbers, and two of Melons, each Ridge 


two Rods long, and about five Foot, wide, 
including the Allies. If we have two 
Ridges of Melons of this Length, we may 
have about ſixteen Holes of Plants; and 
upon each Hole, with good Management, 
we may have three or four good Melons 
at leaſt; ſo that our Crop may amount 
to about Thirty Brace, beſides What we 
might expect from our forward Beds. 

The Ridge of Cucumbers will bring 4 
plentiful ſecond Crop, that is to come 
in about the middle of May, when the 
firſt Crop in the Frames begins to decline; 
but for the three Ridges, we muſt have 
two Dozen of Glaſs Bells at leaſt. At the 
Back of the Frames, we might alſo have 2 
few Kidney-Beans; but they muſt be well 
taken care of, leſt they over-grow the 
Cucumbers and Melons. And upon the 
Side of one of the Beds, whea it begins to 
cool, we may ſow Sellery.  , | 

But beſides the early and the ſecond 
Crop of Cucumbers, we muſt provide 
ſome to ſucceed for the later Months, and 
thoſe muſt be ſowa in the Natural Ground, 
Theſe are generally called Pichlers, and 
for that uſe, ſhould be gather'd as ſoon 

as 
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as the Fruit firſt appears. For this 
Uſe I have allotted two Rods of Ground; 
but as this ſowing is not to be till near 
the beginning of May, we cannot pro- 
poſe to inter-plant the Cucumber Holes 
with any thing, unleſs it be with Cabage 
Lettuce, or Radiſhes, which will be off 
before the Cucumbers can'hurt them. 


Ground for pricking out of young Plants, and 
for young Salads ; 3 Rods. ; 


TH E next Spot I ſhall take Notice of 
is, A Piece of Ground for 3 out of 
Seedling Cabages, Sa voys, Cauly-Flow- 
er Plants, Sellery, Endive, Annuals, Q. 
and for raiſing young Salads upon: And 
for that Uſe, I allow three Rods, which 
is ſufficient 'for the Plants which are ne- 


ceſſary to be raiſed for ſuch a Family, *till 


*tis their Time to be planted out at due 
Diſtance for perfeQing themſelves. This 
Parcel of Ground will certainly contain a 
ä Number of young Plants, than can 
e planted out for good, in ſuch a Garden 
as I mention; but as the Expence of a 
little Seed, is no great Matter, we ſhall 
gain this Advantage by it, that we ſhall 
have enough to guard againſt Hazards 
of Weather, Cc. and, perhaps, ta oblige 
aN eighbour . | 


We 


x 
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We muſt, alſo, allot Half a Rod of 
Ground, in ſome By-place, for a Planta- 
tion of Horſe-Radiſh, and another Half 
Rod, for a Plantation of Skerrets and Eſ- 
chalots. F 


Ground for Pot. Herbs, 4 Rods. 


THE next Parcel of Ground muſt be 
appointed for twelve Beds of Pot-Herbs, 
which, allowing five Foot and half for the 
Breadth of each Bed and Ally, will take 
up four Rods of Ground ; and ſhould be 
planted thus, viz. Two Beds of Minth, 
one of Red-Sage, one of Sage of Virtue, 
one of Peneroyal, one of Hyſop, one of 
Winter-Savory, one of Sweet Marjoram 
one of Burnet, one of Clary, one o 
Thyme, and one of Parſley. I omit to 
mention Borage, Roſemary, Angelica, 
and Lavander, for theſe Beds, becauſe 
Borage will certainly find ſome Place or 
other among the other Crops, and Roſe- 
mary will do well in By-places well expo- 
ſed ; as Angelica will fill ſome of the moſt 
ſhady Corners ; and for Lavander, it 
will do beſt in an Edging ; and one may 
likewiſe haye Edgings of Sorrel and of 
Parſly; for we ſhould ſow Parſly twice 
every Year, and eſpecially a good Cro 
_ Wiater. , When a large Bed wil 
afford but little, we may ſow a Line of 
Mn „„ 
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Marygolds in a ſpare or vacant Place, ra- 


ther than make a Bed on purpoſe, becauſe 
they do not laſt. I have allow'd full 


Ground enough in the above Articles, 


and beſides, as All Men are not of the ſame 
Taſte, perhaps, ſome of the Herbs I men- 
tion, may not be thought uſeful; if they 
are not, the Ground may be planted or 
fown with other Things. But it is ry 
neceſſary, however, to plant our Pot-Herb 
Garden as near the Kitchen as poſſible. 


ec 


Ground for Aſparagus, 3 Ro as. 


WE come. in the next Place, to pro- 
vide ſuch a Crop of Aſparagus, as may 
ſufficiently ſupply a Family of ſeven, to 
have a good Quantity every Day, from 
April, that they begin to come up, till 
June, that we muſt leave off cutting 
them. I reckon, that little more than 


three Rods of Ground is ſufficient ; that 


is, to have four Beds of Thirty-three Foot 
long each, and the Breadth of each Bed 
four Foot, and the Allies two Foot. Theſe 


Beds, whea they are full cropt, will af- 


ford us about Seven or Eight hundred of 
Aſparagus in a Week, which, I ſuppoſe, 
will be enough for ſuch a Family as 1 
mention ; and they will laſt' good about 
nine Weeks, The Method of preparing 
$29 planting theſs Beds, may be ſeen in 
TOs TE— 5 — ww | my 
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my New Improvement of Planting and Gar- 
dening, and alſo ſome Particulars relating 
to them, in my Monthij-Papers of the fore- 
going Lear. However, the Plants muſt 
be ſet about ten Inches apart, and be 
Plants of one Year old, 

But beſides theſe Beds of Aſparagus 
for the Spring Seaſon, I allow three Rods 
of Ground for Seminaries and Plantations 
of Aſparagus for the. Uſe of Hot-Beds 
about Chriſtmas, or in the Winter- Months: 
I have directed their Management in the 
above-mentioned Books. ap 
The firſt Year of planting the Aſparagus 

. Beds, we are to ſow the whole Piece with 
y Onions, which will afford enough for a 
0 Family of fix, for one Year ; for we ſhould 
n not open the Allies *cill Winter, and then 
1 the Earth taken out of them, muſt be flung 

g upon the Beds. 
in 
at 
of 
2d 


It theſe Beds lie all together, they 

| ſhould run North and South, becauſe we 
ſhould ſet a Row of forward Beans in 

each Alley every Winter. We muſt note, 

ſc alſo, that the firſt Year, by ſowing 
if. Onions upon theſe Beds, we ſhall have 


of three Rods of Ground to ſpare in the other 
ſe, Part of the Garden. 

& Another Standing Crop is our Arti- 
ut chokes, for which I allow two Rods of 
ng Ground, wherein the Lines are to be 
in three Foot aſunder, and the Plants in each 
* Nesse. n A Line 
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Line to ſtand about two Foot apart; 
fo that in ſuch a Spot of Ground, we ſhall 
have about One hundred Plants; out of 
which we may expect as many good 

Flowers, and about half as many indiffe- 
rent good ones, beſides ſmall ones, which 
are excellent fry'd, or eaten raw 
with Pepper and Salt. Between theſe 
Rows of Artichoke Plants, we may in the 
Spring have a Crop of Spinach and Ra- 
diſhes. | 

In the next place, we are to allow two 
Rods for Raſpberries,which ſhould be plan- 
ted in ſingle Lines, rather than in Beds: 
The Lines ſhould be 4 Foot aſunder, and 
the Plants in each Line a Foot apart; ſo 
they will bear better, and bring larger 
Fruit. The Lines of Raſpberries, at four 
Foot Diſtance, and a Rod in Length, 
will be ten in Number, and between theſe 
Lines we may have eight of Coleworts, 
for the Spring Service, when Greens are 
icarce, which is chiefly occaſion'd by the 
turning up our Ground in Febraary, to be 
freſh cropt. But I come now to ſpeak of 
Crops which are of ſhort Duration, and 
muſt be renewed every Year, and even 
fome of them twice and three Times in 
a Year, or at leaſt to be ſo planted, as to 
tollow one another in different Seaſons. 
I (hall begin with the Bean. 


Pf 5 Ground 
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Ground for Beans. 


BESIDES what we have mentioned 
of Beans to be planted in the Aſparagus 
Allies, we muſt at leaft allot four Rods 
more of Ground for Family Uſe ; that is, 
three of them to be planted for Summer- 
Crops, with the broad Windſor-Bean fo 
as to make two diſtinct Crops; the other 
Rod, as well as thoſe planted among the 
Aſparagus, mult be for early Spring —— 
of the Hotſpur or Spaniſh Bean: And of 
theſe, beſides what I have ſaid of the 
planting them, and cutting them down, 
to vary the Times of their Ripening, we 
may ſtill gain a late Crop from them, if 
we cut down a Parcel of them after all 
the Beans are gather d: They will ſpring 
from the Root afreſh, and bring us a 
middling Crop late in the Year. 6 

PREY my Enquiries this Year, I have 
examined into the Quantity of broad 
Beans that a Rod of Ground will produce, 
planted with double Lines a Foot aſunder, 


and the Diſtance of two Foot between 


the double Lines. The Bean Plants are 
ſuppoſed to be ſix Inches apart. 


In a Rod of Ground, at this Rate, will 
be ſeven double Lines, or fourteen Rows 
of Beans; each Row of Beans will contain 
about Thirty-four Plants, and a _ 

OW 
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Row Sixty-eight Plants, which in a Rod 
amounts to Four hundred and Seventy 


ſix Plants. 
I have obſerved ſeveral Parcels of Beans 


this Year of the Broad or Windſor Kind, 


and I find that they are very inconſtant 
ia their Bearing, ſome Plants bringing 
Five · and- twenty Cods, others Eight or 
Nine only: So that were I to make a mo. 
derate Computation, one would ſuppoſe 
every Plant could hardly bear leſs than 
ten Cods, reckoning one with another ; 
and in ſome of theſe Cods, it 1s not very 
rare to find three Beans, though more 
generally two, but for the moſt Part bur 
one Bean in a Cod: However, to judge 
as low as poſſible, I ſhall only reckon, 
that a Plant will bring ten pure Beans 
clear of the Cods, though I have numbred 
above twenty Bloſſoms upon a Plant. 

In the Meaſure of the Broad Beans, 
when they are taken out of the Cods, 
I find that Fifty Beans fill a Wincheſter 
Piat Strike-Meaſure; ſo that then we 
may expect from a Rod thus planted, 
about 47 Quarts of Beans Strike-Meaſure, 
or ſomewhat leſs than ten Gallons Heapt» 
Meaſure. We may remark, that if we 
were to ſet the Beans nearer together, they 
would bear leſs Fruit. However, at the 
Rate I ſet down, we may ſuppoſe, that 3 
Rods will produce about 30 a” 

0 
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of broad Beans, clear of their Shells ; but 
this muſt be while they are fit for eating ; ; 
for when they dry, they will loſe above 
two third Parts of their Meaſure; that 
is, a Wincheſter Pint, Strike-Meaſure, will 
bold about One hundred and Fifty Beans, 


of 45 Beans to plant it. 
he Spaniſh 1 Bean © is of a much ſmaller 
kind, than the former; but is a K 
Bearer, ſo as to bring, on eyery Plant, 
twice the Number o Beans generally 
found on the Windſor Kind. One of the 
aniſh Beans is about one third Part as 
big as a Windſor:Bean ; ſa that I compute, 
that a Rod of the Spaniſh Bean, will yield 
about ſix Gallons, or about two third 
Parts as much in Meaſure, as a Rod 
Ground planted with Windſor-Beans ; 0g 
thoſe among the Alper us-Beds, will 
ns, IN yield as many more, and eſpecially be- 
ds, I cauſe theſe Plants have more Air. 80 
ter may we compute the Whole to amount 
we to about rh ve n which will very 
| well affor b B45 Sixty Days 
Diet, beſides iſhes from Aſter- 
Crops : While = have theſe in Uſe, 


will hold good in that Seaſon. The pro- 
per Direct — for managing theſe 1 


I have laid down in my Nen Improve» 
= Ground 


ments. 


ſo that a Red will take about three Pints 


let us 1 thoſe Roots and Herbs which 


—— 
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Ground for Peaſe, 8 Rode. 


I HAVE obſerved in my Introduction 
to this Chapter, that the Pea requires more 
Room than any other Thing in a Garden, 
and have given ſome op a it is ſo; 
therefore I allow in this Garden,” 8 Rods of 
Ground 'far Peaſe, beſides the Advantage 
we may have of ſhifting the Peaſe in 


the Ground I allow for Carrots, ' which 


is 3 Rods, ſo as to ſet an early Crop of 
Peaſe upon it; for the Carrots muſt be 
taken out of the Ground when they have 
done growing, and laid by in dry Sand. 
8o then we ſhall have eleven Rods of 
Ground for Peaſe, beſides a Row, if we 
PI cloſe under a South-Wall to be 
Stick'd up: Though'they will not riſe ve- 
ry* high, yet they will bear better, and 
ripen ſooner, than if they were to lie up- 
JJ „ - Oe - RD. 


Baut ſuppoſe we begin with the Carrot- 


Piece, for an early Crop of Peaſe; fow 
the Lines double and the Peaſe four or 
five Inches apart, and the Lines about 
ten Inches aſunder to be ſtaked up; but 
the Allies between the double Lines, muſt 
be about two Foot Wide, ſo that we may 
have ſix double Rows in a Rod, or in 
three Rods, about eighteen double Rows, 
of ſixteen Foot and a half long. Now 

9 | | were 
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were all theſe Peaſe to ſtand the Weather, 
which is very doubtful, if we put them 


in before the End of November, then there 
would be about One hundred Plants in 
a, double Row; and a ſingle: Plant of this 
fort will bear, if it be Stick'd up, about 
twenty Cods, which will carry from about 
five to ſeven Peaſe apiece, whoſe Peaſe, 
when they are: about the Bigneſs of the 


following Letter [Oh wilt fill a Strike 
Quarter of a Pint, Wine-Meaſure, from 
One hundre Cods; that is a Pint from 
Four hundred Cods, or a Quart from 
Eight hundred Cods; fo that we muſt 
have Forty Plants, to produce a Quart 
of Peaſe for the Table, of the Bigneſs I 
mention; or if we allow for Hazards, 
and 7 Fifty Plants to yield a Quart, 
then a double Row of Plants will yield 
about two Quarts; and the three Rods 
of Peaſe, or the eighteen double Rows, 
will yield Thirty-ſix Quarts, or nine Gal- 
lons, Strike Wine-Meaſure: But if we 
meaſure them by the Heap'd Wincheſter- 
Quart, and allow for the Loſs of thote 
which will grow too old for cating green, 
we cannot well reckon above five Gallons 
of clear green Peaſe for the Uſe of the 
Ta ble; ſo that we may have about a 


Dozen or Fifteen good Diſhes of Peaſe - 


from this Parcel. 


DS The 
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The other Ground we allot for Peaſe; 
which is eight Rods, ſhould be divided 


into three Parcels, viz, Three Rods for 


the Sugar - Pea, to be ſown in February, 
after the manner of the former, which 
will follow the earlieſt Crop in ripenin 
and yield about five Gallons of clear Peaſe, 
Minchoſter-Meaſure, beſides ſeveral Quarts 
for Seed or Winter Uſe; though it is 
cuſtomary to ſow them in ſingle Rows, 
and then the Allies between the Lines, 
muſt be about two Foot and a half aſunder. 


Wie are next to ſow thręe Rods of large 


Peaſe, ſuch as the Spaniſb- Mooretto, or the 
Rounteval or Dutch Admirals. Theſe 
muſt be planted in double Rows in April 
the Lines of Peaſe to be a Foot apart, and 
we muſt allow half a Foot on the outſide 
of every double. Line, to place our Stakes, 
which Stakes muſt be buſhy, ſuch as the 
Boughs which are generally cut for Ba- 
vins, called Bruſh- Wood. Theſe ought 
to be full ſeven Foot long, ſo that they ho 
allow'd above half a Foot to be in the 
Ground, and that the two Lines be tyed 
together on the Top, ſo as to be full ſix 
Foot high. The Figure of this Stakin 

at the Ends of every double Row, will 


almoſt repreſent the Letter [VI revers'd, 


and every double Row of Stakes will 
meaſure near two Foot at the Bottom, 
Between every two double Rows of 

Stakes, 
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Stakes, we muſt leave a Paſſage of four 
Foot wide, ſo that then there will be 
about ſix Foot from the Outſide of the 
firſt double Row, to the ſecond double 
Row. So in three Rods wer may have 
fe double Rows of theſe Peaſe about 
Thirty-three Foot long each. By this 
means, if they are Staked early enough, 
and water'd in a dry Time, and, above 
all, carefully gather'd, or as I uſed to 
| dirett, 3. e Io cut off the Peaſe with 
| Scizzars ; after this manner; they will 
laſt bearing a long Time, and produce 
near twice as many Peaſe; as thoſe that 
are order'd the common Way. About 
Fifty Cods will yield of clear Peaſe, as 
many as will fill a Quarter of a Pint, 
Strike Wine -Meaſure; or Four hundred 
Cods will yield a good Wine- Quart; and 
a Plant preſerv'd in Health, will bear 
about Thirty Cods: But ſuppoſing them 
to bear only Twenty Cods a piece, then 
a double Row of Thirty- three Foot long, 
allowing the Peaſe to ſtand at leaſt ſix 
Inches apart, will yield, When they are 
taken out of the Shells or Cods, about 
ſeven or eight Quarts, and the whole 
about Thirty-five Quarts, or ſomewhat 44 
more than nine Gallons, Strike Wine-Mea- 
lure, or for eating Green, about ſeven 14 
Gallons Wincheſter-Meaſure. | 


There it] 
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There remain yet two Rods to be 


ſown' with the ſame ſort of Pea in May, 


for a late Crop which will afford us above 


four Gallons of clear Peaſe, Wincheſter. 


Meaſure ::'So that the Produce of eleven 
Rods of Peaſe, thus order*d, will be about 
Twenty.one'Gallons of clear Green Peaſe 


for eating, beſides a good Quantity for 


Seed. Such a Quantity may ſerve to af- 
ford us, at leaſt, Fifty large Meſles, to 
be gather'd between May iand the End 
of September; and if there ſhould. be more 
than we can diſpenſe with while they are 
Green, we may uſe them dry in the Win- 
ter, for boiling; and the Rounceval Pea 
eſpecially is extreamly good. It would 
be well to plant one Rod of this Piece, 
with the ſort of Pea which is common in 
Holland, which the People eat Shells and 
all, as we do Kidney-Beans. 


Ground. for” Ridney. Beans, 2 Rods. 


THOUGH I allow but two Rods 
of Ground for Kidney-Beans, we are to 
underſtand, that they will afford as much 
profitable Fruit, as four Rods of Broad- 
Beans, for in theſe there is no Waſte; 


and from the Time of the firſt Crop's 


beginning to bear, about the Middle of 
June, they continue Good 'till the End of 
September, With a little Care. 


In 
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In ſetting of theſe, the Lines ſhould be 
ſingle, and about three Foot diſtant from 
each other, whether they are to run up 
Sticks, or if they are of the new Dwart- 


ſort, which does not climb at all; for 


they will ſpread more than a Foot and a 
half, and therefore ſhould: be ſet about 


ſix or eight Inches aſunder in the Lines, 


and have Liberty to ſpread in the Allies: 
Beſides, Room muſt be left ſufficient to 
walk between the Rows. We may ſet 
a Rod of each Sort, one in April, and the 
other in May, 'eſpecially the climbing Sort, 
the lateſt of the two; for the Dwarf-ſoct 


is the moſt hardy, and bears very plen- 
tifully. If they are well managed, we 
may reaſonably expect from the two Rods, 
above three Buſhels of Beans fit for 
eating, and they will be an agreeable 
Change among the Summer. Crops. 


Ground for Colly-Flowers, 2 Rods. 


I ALLOW two Rods of Ground for 
Colly-Flowers, which we muſt plant a- 
bout three Foot aſunder, that they may 
ſpread their Leaves, and bring large Flow- 
ers, which they will not do, if they ſtand 
cloſe together: So in the two Rods to be 
planted three Foot aſunder, we ſhall have 
about Sixty Plants, or about ten every 

Week, 


it 


— 
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Week, while they laſt. The Method of ma- 
naging them for the Spring and Autumn 
Crops, is in my Kalendar. Note, Theſe 
2 Rods are for the Spring Crop, to ſerve 
part of May and June; and when they are 
off, the ſame Ground may ſerve to plant 
out our Sellery for Blanching. The Rows 
for Sellery muſt be better than two Foot 
apart, and the Plants ſix Inches aſunder : 
From whence we may draw Sellery from 
Auguſt till February. Or if we think that 
this Spot of Sellery will be too much, 

lant part of it with Endive. for Blanching ; 
but if we uſe it Stew'd at the Table, or 
in Soup, we muſt find ſome other Spot to 
plant more of it; for theſe Ways of uſing 
it, deſtroꝝ a great del. | 


Ground for Cabages and Brocoli, 5 Rods. 


I RECKON there cannot well be 
leſs than three Rods of Ground employ'd 
for Cabages, and eſpecially if we have a 
little Warren of that ſort mention'd in 
my laſt Year's. Remarks. The Cabage- 
Plants ſtanding at two Foot Diſtance, will 
give us about Twenty Rows of ſixteen 
Foot and a half long, or One hundred and 
Eighty Plants; which, beſides, che regu- 
lar Cabages they will produce, will tur- 
niſh us with a large Store of Young 
* Sprouts, 


„ 
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Sprouts, - even exceeding the Cabages 
themſelves in Goodneſs. . | 

I alſo allow two Rods of Ground for 
Brocoli, which being planted at about 
a Foot Diſtance from one another, this 
Spot of Ground will carry about Twa 
hundred and Fifty Plants, whoſe Buſineſs 
being chiefly to ſprout, the Plants do not 
require to ſtand at fo great Diſtance as 
the Cabages. Tis the Flower-Stalks 
of this Brocoli, that are uſed at the Table. 
They muſt be taken juſt when they are 
ſhooting to bloſſom, and the outer Coat 
or Skin of them pil'd off; they boyl in 
about three or four Minutes, and eat as 
well as Aſparagus. | 


Ground for Savoys, or Savoy Cabages, 
18585 2 Rods. 


THOUGH we are provided with 
three Rods of Cabages, we may yet 
allow two Rods of Ground for Savoys, 
which in the Winter, and towards the 
Spring, will afford us a very agreeable 
Variety. Theſe muſt be planted at the 
lame Diftance as Cabages, and then the 
two Rods will bear about One hundred 
Twenty Plants, the Offal of which will 
help to teed our Warren. When we plant 
our Ground for Cabages and Savoys, 
we might ſow it with Spinach and Ra- 


diſhes, 
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diſhes, which would be fit for the Table, 
before the Plants began to ſpread. — 


Ground for Carrots, 3 Rods. 


SUCH a Piece of Ground will afford 
us a large Quantity of Roots, either to 
be drawn in the Summer, or for Winter- 
Uſe, and in them there is no Waſte; 
for what we can ſpare, the Hogs will 
eat, and the Green Tops will be of Ser. 
vice to the Rabbets. So that in one 
ſhape or other, they will all come to the 
Table. Theſe, if they ftand at a right 
Diſtance, will be in Number about Four 
hundred upon a Rod, or about One thou- 
ſand Two hundred upon three Rods of 
Ground. Beſides, we may ſow with 
them ſome Sorts of Cabage - Letuce, 


Which will be fit to eat before the Car- 


rots begin to grow large. Note, Ca- 
bage-Letuce will boil very well. Upon 
this Piece of Ground, when the Carrots 
are off, it is, that I have propoſed ſowing 
our carly Crop of Peaſe, or if we were 
to ſuppoſe this Piece of Carrots to bring 
only a Thouſand Roots, they will laſt 
a Family of fix or ſeven very well for ſix 
Months, to be dreſs'd every Day. 


Ground 
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Ground for Parſmps, 2 Rods. 


T.HIS Ground muſt be fown when 
we ſow our Carrots; but the Root muſt 
not be taken up itil November, and then 
be lay'd in the Houſe. We may have 
about Six hundred Roots in the two Rods, 
if the Seed he good, and if they are more 
than we can uſe in the Kitchen, our Swine 

will feed extreamly well upon them. 
Thef: are for our Uſe in the Winter 
and Spring, and, if managed according to 
my Directions in my New Improvements, 


— laſt good Kill June. 


Ground for Potatoes, 3 Rods. 


T HREE Rods of Ground, well plant- 
ed with Potatoes, will yield us about ſix 
Buſhels of Roots ; but we -muſt. not-ex- 

ect any other Crop upon it while the 

otatoes are growing. Such Land as is 
eſteemed the worſt, will do well for theſe 
Roots : And confidering how much Profit 
they bring to a Family, I wonder they 
are not more generally propagated in the 
poorer Parts of our Country. 


E 2 Ground 
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Ground for Onions, 3 Rads. 


THESE three Rods may be employ'd 
the firſt Year of making our Garden, for 
a Crop of Peaſe for Seed, or for boyl- 
ing in the Winter ; for the firſt Year, we 
ſhall have a ſufficient Quantity of Onions 
upon our Aſparagus Beds. This Piece 
being employ'd for Peaſe, will yield in 
a Summer about five Gallons of clear 
Peaſe, after they are threſh'd; and when 
It is uſed for Onions, it will bring about 
three Buſhels in a Summer. But in this, 
as in other Parcels of Ground, which I 
have mark'd, we muſt obſerve, That 
every Crop we ſow in it, be of a different 
Tribe from what has been before, and fo 

ſhift the Crops on each Spot of Ground 
every Year, 1 


Ground for Turneps, Summer-C rop, 2 Rods. 


I ALLOW two Rods of Ground for 

a Summer Crop of Turneps; for though 
our Garden will be well ſtored in Sum- 
mer with many Varieties, we ſhould by 
no means be without ſome Turneps, to 
change now and then with our other Gar- 
den-Diſhes. They will, moreover, be of 
good Help to our Warren, and their Of- 
tals will likewiſe aſſiſt to feed our — 7 
10 


/ 
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ſo that nothing will be loſt. Theſe Tur- 
neps will ſtand at about the ſame Diſtance 
as the Parſnips; ſo that in the two Rods 
we may reckon about Five or Six hundred 
Roots. When the Turneps are off, this 
Piece may - be ſown with Spinach for 
Winter. 65 £7 


e 

8 

e Let us now ſee what Profit we ma 
n IF expe from our Sixty Rods of Ground, 
full eropt, as I have directed. The Ac- 
count 1s as follows. 
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ARISING 


From the afore-mention'd Sixty 
Rods of Ground, planted as 


Sf 05 TO) 


 __— aid. 


1 


Number of Rods of 
Ground. 


122 if he ſaid Rods of 
Ground. 


* 


A 


Rods for the Hot- Bed Quar- 
ter, will carry 4 Frames, and 
3 Ridges ; 2 of which ſhould 
be for Melons, and one for 
Cucumbers, The Produce of 
theſe will be alſo annual 


Flowers, Sc and es 1 
i * Plants oy Ap 7 


4 Rods Carry d over, 


; 1 10 


7 


—_— th =P 
16 Holes . T 
vill 


In all Melons ; 3 0 
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Cucumber in 2 forward Frames, abt. 60 


eee l dere 

one Ridge of 8 Holec, on * 
20 Prod am ach Mele, which 4 — 
very (mall Number „ 
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4 Kods. brought over. 


Ee | Cucumbere 10 ay} A 
| ſer in Holes ur n 0 0 860 


about 32 Holes, or ry Lines 


Young Salads of Crefſes, Chervil, 
1 : urnep, or 


. 


9 | } Quarter of a Rod of Skerret | 
2 Rod for Horſe Nadim, Sker- — — eee 2 
2, rets, and Eſchalots Jen esch , fo we may reckon 
f Another Quarter planted with 
Eſchalots, will produce a I» 
Pounds Weight . , . : . + ; 
|  Minth, Sage, Peneroyal, Hyſop, 
M E Winter 3 Ser Mi = 
I 1 1 Burnet, C ry, Fa 7 me, 
4 Rods of Ground for Pot-herbs I Sorrel, Ro » Burrage, f e- 365 
yill produſe , + » + Clica, Lavendar, Baum, ſome 
or other to be gather d every Day 
in the Year. Parcels 1 — 
Aſparagus, after the Rate of 700 
P per Week, and laſting good 6 92 G 
| Weeks, will bring about, Hundreds | 
Rods of Aſparagus in full . 
Or the firft Year about two 


Crop, will produce . + » 
|  - _Þ Buſtebs of Onions, if they are 
healthful. | 


——— 


' Rods Carry d get. Aſparzguy carry d Mer 4 3: a 
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17 Rods brought over. Hundreds of Aſparagusbrought over 60 
2 Rodrof Agger bn Houbed Þ . — One gage ,. 
Uſe, will produce 6-1-4648. 6 — produce abt. | 
G | Or Buds, in Number +» 6800 


2 Rods for Artichokes, Aue dne en Beads, about! ; r50 


produce, beſides Spinach 
Radiſhes in the Spring And of Suckers or ſmall Flowers, abt. 150 
H 


2 Rods of Ra in © From the Ten Rows. of Raſp- 
Ten . berry Plants, we may gather 1 $ 
fides Colewort Plants, Cc. bout Gallons , Pp 12.2: 8! 


Changeable Crops, | 


if are (er wide enough 
4 of Bears, clear 


we may 
. of the Shells . Gallone 


4 Rods for Beans tre princi- we het tf 4 Beans, 
* ide for Summer - clear of their Shells * 1 0 


To which we may 1 


From 3 Rods of broad | 
30 


Quantity of Spaniſh Beans from the 
paragus Quarter. 
In all, 6 2 


Three Rods of the Sugar Pea 
(i will yield of Peaſe clear of the ; 
Shell, about .. . Gallons 


Three Rods of Rounceval, or 


K Durch Admiral Peaſe, will yield of » 7 

| Peaſe clear ofthe Shells, abr. Gallons 

8 Rods of Ground for Peaſe; | Two Rods Spaniſh 3 
principally fer apart or that I clear of the Shells, will yield. 4 


ery wag 1 Gallons FC ene 27.4 
Peaſc Carrot- 
— „ To theſe we may add the Pro- 

: I duce of three Rods early Peafe 
ſown upon the Carrot Quarter, % 5 
(>> png yield about 1 


„ — 
| of the Shells, will be about Gal > 21 
dene, ird: 


5 Rods Cfd ove 
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36 Rods brought over. 
| 6 The Produce of Top Rods 
> Rods ſor Kidney-Blans + E ＋ * will be about 4 


This Piece will afford us about 
Sixty good Colliflowers in May 
land . , . Flowers... .. 


The Hanched Sellery, which 
$60 


M 


2 Rods are allow'd for ( - 


Flowers, for the Uſe of the ma _ 2 Rods, wiltafford 


e „„ 6-068 
to be afterwards trenc * 
Which may ſerve for t oa Salads, 
nen enn = 
not laſt above 30 Days, fot a doen * 
Plants will make but a little Shew 
webs.) ce: choſe Drefles 
The three Rods for” 35 
will afford us about = vs t. tho 
: N | Heads * .* * 's * ”- * . 
| Fr The S8 s of the ſatne will 
3 Rods for Cabages Ar LN NY 
| much as the Neat 6 
that to reckon them Claes? 


3 in all, befides the Offals . 
for Rabbers, there will. be to the 7 
Quantity of „ „ ‚wůwůÄ 6- 


— 


Two Rods of Brocoli will con. 
tain about Two hundred and Fifty 
I bplants, from whence, when they 
0 are in their ſprouting Perſection, 
8 — may gather 8 eight or ten 
ä prouts apiece, as us: 
Rods for Brocoli Plants The beſt is to 4 them — 
- [rheir Sprouts are pointed with the 
Flower. Buds a little before they 
would bloſſom. So we wy g. 
ther about . . . . Sprouts. . ,J —— 


We may reaſonibly expect 
from theſe Two Rods, of good & 120 
o » - os s 


P 
2 Rods fot Savoy Cabages 


But as theſe come towards 
Winter, "heir Sprouts will be but 
few. However, their Goodneſs 
makes amends, We ſhall reckon Þ 5? 
25 8 — at theſe equal to 


* * * 
— — 1 0 . 1 8 3 » 170 
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47 Rods brought Over. 


3 Rods for Carrots . > Th 1 comp el hour * 1003 7 
R . On this Piece of Parſnips, we 
2 Rods for Parſnips : A may — 2 Roots, about be 600 
or * . . Oo nA A 8 
8 © Theſe Three Rods of Ground 
3 Rods for Potatoes . +» will yield us of Good Potatoe- > 6 
: Roots, about . . , Buſhelis 
# 


3 Rods. muſt be allowd fr 
Oni an firſt your 
t as t Year we ſhall 
have a Crop of Onions upon Theſe three Rods will bring 
the Aſparagus Beds, we ſhall, „ of clear Peaſe, after Thraſhing, > $ 
during that Time, ſow it about. . Gallons E WY 
with Peaſe for Winter-boil - 


ing Ws . * o 0 > 


V 
This Piece of Ground for Tur- 
2 Rods for a Summer Crop of) neps, will contain, of Roots, abt. > 699 
... ² Ä 


60 Rods the Total. 
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HAVING taken a' View of the 
principal Crops to be raiſed in this Parcel 
> Wot Ground, we muſt obſerve, That as 
ſoon as any of them are off about July, 
we muſt then provide for the Winter; 
ſach as Catrots, Spinach; and ſuch others 
as we may chiefly deſire ;' and if we 
ſhould happen to have more Ground va- 
cant than we could well Crop at this 
Seaſon, it ſhould be trench'd up, to lie 
open the Winter, for Spring- ſervice. 
From hence we may obſerve, how a 
Piece of Ground of Sixty Rods may be 

oo Naiſpoſed for a Kitchen Garden, and what 
will be the Produce of it, if the forego- 

ing Directions are exactly follow'd : I 
have likewiſe endeavour'd, in the parcel. 
ing it, to ſet down the Quantity of every” 
dort, either of Herb, or Root, which 
ny be produced upon each Parcel ap- 4] 
oiated; but I deſire my Reader will Th 1 
ave this Regard to a Calculation of this | ot 
arure, that bad Seed, or bad Seaſons, | 
ay fometimes bring him ſhort of his | 
Expectations; and when ] ſuppoſe a Num- 
der of Roots upon a Rod of Ground, | 
hey may not all, perhaps, be fit to bring 1 
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) the Table. And again, we mult ob. N | 

erve that every particular Gentleman 1 
| 
| 


iS a Taſte to himſelf, which may make $i 
lm deſire either more or leſs of each 
| ' "are 
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Sort of Herb, than I have appointed. 
It will then be neceſſary for him to con- 


ſider well of What he likes beſt, beſore 


the Work is undertaken, and from theſe 


Tables to collect what Quantity he may 


reaſonably expect or deſire from this or 
that Proportion of Ground, and then 
judge how to parcel his Garden, ſo as to 
reap his Deſire from thence ; for, I ſup- 
poſe, one great Reaſon why ſa. many com. 
plain of their Gardens and Gardeners, is 
the want of this Conſiqeration, and of 
giving their Gardeners, a Liſt of What 
Things they moſt delight in; for without 
ſuch Inſtructions, it is the Buſineſs of a 
good Gardener, When he has a Ground 
under his Care, to have ſomething oi 
every Sort, and perhaps thoſe Things 
which he has happen'd to cultivate in the 
greateſt Quantities, may prove the leaſt 
acceptable to the Maſter, and then fo 
much Ground is, in effett, loſt to the 
Owner; or if there ſhould happen to be 


the largeſt Share of the Ground cultiva- 


ted agreeable to the Owner's Deſire, yet 
whatever is not fo, is ſometimes eſteem'd 
as ſo much Loſs, unleſs we allow ſuch a 
Parcel of Land for the Entertainment of 
thoſe of our Acquaintance, who differ 
from us in their Taſte of Garden-pro- 
duce. = T's 
But 
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But let us conſider a little further of 
this Matter, with regard to the Number 
in Family, who are to partake of the Pro- 
duct of our Garden, and beſides the ſin- 
gular Taſte of the Owner, which muſt 
be firſt regarded, let thoſe Things be cul: 
tivated Which are uſeful in the Family- 
Diet; for Whoever has ſeen: the Fruirer- 
ers Bills for Herbage and Roots to Fa- 
milies, which are pretty Numerous, will 
find that a Garden does not a little con- 
tribute to ſave. in the Expence of Houſe- 
keeping: It is not very rare to ſee Bills 
from Eruiterets and Herb-ſhops, of one 
Winter's ſtanding, to amount to Sixty, 
Eighty, an Hundred, and ſometimes an 
Hundred and Eifty Pounds, where the Fa- 
milies are large; and then let us judge 
whether that Article is not worth Conſj- 
deration; or whether a Garden of our 
own, well- ordered, will not be advan- 
tageous to us: And beſides the Crop we 
have in the Winter, our Summer Crop is 
ſtill much more profitable. 

When I firſt calculated the foregoing 
Tables, my Deſign was to diſpoſe of Sixt 
Rods of Ground for a particular Friend, 
that he might gueſs, as near as poſſible, 
how his Family of about 7 or 8 might be 
ſerv'd by ſuch a Quantity of Ground with 
Things uſeful for the Table; and, without 
regarding any particular Taſte of his, I was 

deſired 


q 2 p n = 
* 9 * 
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[ 


deſired to inttoduce as many Sorts of 


Things as I thought Neceſſary and Uſeful ; 
and I think, as I have diſpos'd it, there 
will hardly be a want of any Herb or 
Plant throughout the whole Year, even 
tho? he does not declare his particular 
Fancy till after all is planted; ſor other- 
wile, as I hinted before, ſuch a Spot of 
Ground adapted to the Mind or Cuſtom 
of a Family, ſo that it ſhould contain on- 
ly ſome particular Things; Such a Ground, 
J ſay, might be made to ſupply 10 or 12 
in Family, Peaſe excepted, provided it is 
not ſhaded with Standard Trees, for 


When thoſe are found in ſuch a Piece of 


Ground as this, altho' they are not plant- 
ed very cloſe together, yet ſuch Herbs, 
Plants, or Roots, as are under or near 


their Shade, never thrive or come to good, 


tho? the Seeds were of the beſt kind. 

The Reaſon why I except againſt 
Peaſe in ſuch a' Piece of Ground, when 
it is to furniſh 10 or 12 in Family, is, 
Becauſe they, in the firſt Place, take up 
more Room than any Plant belonging to 
the Kitchen Garden; and, in the next 
Place, a Crop of Peaſe, when it becomes 


fit for the Table, ſoon grows beyond 


the Table uſe; they grow old preſently, 
and become fit for nothing but to ſave for 
Seed. Indeed ſome of the Spaniſh Moret. 
to or Rouncevals, will bring good m—_— 
an 
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and laſt a long time, with good Manage- 
ment; or we may ſet ſome of the ſmalleſt 
Dwarf Peaſe, ſo as to bring their Crops at 
different Times from thoſe planted in 
the Neighbourhood. ien tin 

From what has here been ſaid, I ſup- 
poſe, it will not be difficult for any one 
to judge of the Product of any Quantity 
of Ground, and to direct how much of 
each Sort of Herb, Plant, or Root, ſhould 
be raiſed in a Lear for the Uſe of a Fa- 
mily of 6, of 10, 20, or any greater 
Number of Perſons: And beſides, we 
may yet expect no ſmall Benefit from 
ſome Fruits which may be trained in 
Eſpaliers, and from Gooſeberries and 
Currans, which may be planted in pro- 
per Places in the ſame Garden; but we 
muſt always have a Regard to place 
ſuch Plants at good Diſtance from one 
x: another, ſo as to have the Air and Sun 
free and open where we raiſe any of the 


- Herbs or Roots which we ſow Annually, 
' Wotherwiſe they will run upright, and 


never SE T to- any Subſtance. 

T cannot well conclude this Piece, with- 
out putting my Reader in Mind, That in 
Aupuſt and September it will be a proper 
Time for him to examine the Fields for 
Muſhrooms : In order to provide himſelf 
with that ſort of Earth which is found 
about their Roots, and is full of fine 
White 


rc 


. 
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Cube, will furniſh a Quantity of Muſh- 


large Quantities of this Sort of Earth 
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We are to note, That a common flat Hot 
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White 'Threads, and ſometimes has little 
White Knots appearing, here and there 
init; for this Earth contains what is ne- 
ceflary for the Production of Muſhrooms, If * 
and muſt be kept dry till we apply it to 
our Muſhroom Beds. I generally put it 
in a Paper Bag, and keep it in a Room I * 
where there is a Fire; for if it meets with { 
Wet, or Moiſture, it rots, and when our 
Muſhroom Beds are made according to 
Art, every bit of ſuch Earth half an Inch 


rooms which will ſpread their Roots near 
two Foot. The Trench Gardeners ſave 


every Year, and keep it in large Clods 
in a dry Room till they uſe it in their 
Beds; and tho' it is kept ſometimes for 
12 Months, yet when it comes to be bu- 
ried half an Inch in the Beds, which are 
moderately warm, and has been. water'd 
for a few Days, it ſprings out Muſh- 
rooms. I have a Proſpect this Seaſon 
of getting a large Quantity of this kind 
of Earth, which I hope will be a means 
of prevailing with ſome of our Garden: 
ers to begin this Piece of Gardening 
which will furniſh us at every Seaſon ol 
the Year with this valuable Curioſity 


Bed will not ſerve to raiſe Muſhroom 
upon to turn to any Account ; for the 
Me: "TT 


c 
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we find them often upon Old Melon-Beds, 
yet their Growth there is uncertain : But 
a Muſhroom-Bed, properly made, will 
give us a Crop in a Month or Six Weeks 
after making; Which I ſhall explain 
as fully as poſſible, as ſoon as I have try'd 
ſome few Experiments that are now at 
Work. | 

There is one Thing which I cannot paſs 
by in this Place un-obſexww?d ; which is, 
That after we have taken Pains to eſtabliſh 
a good Garden, we find ourſelves often at 
a Loſs to know how to uſe the ſeveral 
Parts of its Furniture either to our Pleaſure 
or Advantage; and for want of ſuch Skill, 
the better Half of our Product is com- 
monſy thrown away: *Tis therefore I am 
induſtrious to uſher into our World, that 
uſeful Piece written Originally by Monſieur 
Chomel, and printed at Paris, called Dicti- 
onatre Oeconomiq ue, or by us, The Oeconomical, 
or Family-Diftionary ; which is carefully 
improved from ſome of the beſt Writers 
of other Countries, as well as the Curious 


Jof our own Nation; fo that I do not know 


any Book extant, which 15 more publickly 


J Uſeful, or privately Beneficial, that treats 


of the ſame Subjects. The Undertaker 
of theſe Two Large Volumes being 
now very much advanced in the Work, 
by Subſcription, I am ſtill the more for- 
ward to take this Notice of it. 

G I have 
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» 


I have now no more to ſay, r relating 
to the Subject of the foregoing Month, 
and ſhall therefore proceed to give my 
Reader a very curious Letter, communi- 
cated by an Ingenious Gentleman, 
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For the Month of To LY, 1722. 
Jo Mr. Bravre v, &c. 


_— 


IN CE you are arrived 
to that Perfection, as to be 


N Climates anſwerable to any 
whatever aſſign'd Abroad, 


Latitude of Fifty- one and a half; and ſince 
by that means we ſhall be able to pro- 
pgate in England whatever Fruits, Plants, 
or Flowers, which being either Uſeful, 
G 2 Curious, 


28 able here at Home to make 


and produce Equatoreal Heat in the 
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Curious, or Profitable, are produced in 
the warmer Climates ; and which, I 
doubt not, but in time it will be thought 
a National Intereſt to have naturaliz'd 
here : I believe, it will not be improper 
for Seamen to cultivate a Correſpondence 
with you, ſince thereby we may perhaps 
point out ſomething but little, if not in- 
tirely unknown to our Exgliſh Gardens. 
Indeed, Two. Things have prevented 
Sea-faring Perſons from bending their 
Thoughts this way : Firſt, A Perſuaſion 
that Vegetables produced in thoſe hot 
Climates, could not live with us; which 
Impediment you have now removed by 
your Stoves, Hot-beds, ic. The Second 
is, That we being but little acquainted 
with the Vegetable World, know not 
which are Rarities, which not ; which 
you have already got, and which are 
intirely unknown to you. Which Diff- 
culty I hope you will allo remove by pub- 
liſhing a Catalogue of ſuch Exoticks as you 
have already : and alſo, what others you 
would chiefly wiſh to be brought over 
to you; as likewiſe the Methods of doing 
it with moſt Likelyhood of Succeſs. In 
the mean time, I ſhall venture to mention 
to you ſome Things which I thought moſt 
remarkable, when I us'd the Sea; not 
doubting your candid Acceptance of my 


well Meaning, however imperfect . 
| | er- 
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Performance may be. And the firſt thing 
I ſhall take Notice of, is, The Palm-tree 
of Guinea, the Juice of which is not onl 
a pleaſant Drink, but alſo reckon'd fo 
effectual againſt the Stone, that I have 
heard the old Gainea Surgeons give their 
Opinion, That it would as eaſily diſſolve 
the Stone in the Bladder, as Water does 
Loaf- Sugar. And I can ſpeak on my own 
Experience, that it is a moſt excellent 
Diuretick, and ſo effectually cured me of 
the Gravel, that I have not been troubled 
with it theſe 23 Years ſince. 

Palm Oyl is alſo excellent in ſeveral Caſes, 
as Aches, Sprains, Bruiſes, Swellings, 
and alſo often taken inwardly by the 
Negroes ;, but for what Diſtempers I had 
not Language enough to inform my ſelf. 

Their Tamm is of the Potato-Tribe, but 
vaſtly larger; it is more mealy, is of a 
larger whiter Grain, which ſhines like 
that of double-retin'd Sugar, and is ex- 
treamly nouriſhing. 1 

The Coco-Nut is pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and the Milk or Water contain'd in it 
Diuretick; but the Tree being very tall, 
and a flow Grower, will hardly be worth 
our attempting here. 

The Water-Melons are a moſt curious 
Fruit, and deſerve our greateſt Applica- 
tion; There are two Sorts, the Red and 
the White, but the Red are beſt, They 

are 
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are eaten commonly cut out in Slices, 
but tlie Pulp maſhed, and eaten with 
Madera Wine and Loaf Sugar, is incom- 
parably fine. : 

I come now to our Meſt. Indies, where 
they have a Red Potato, which is as ſweet 
as a Parſnip: And at Barbadoes they make 
of it a very pleaſant Drink, which they 
call Mobby, which I believe would take 
mightily with our Quality here in Sum- 
mer; for it cools, and muſt be good againſt 
Conſumptions, as all the Potato-Tribe 
are; and, to take off the Windneſs of its 
being bottled, tis generally drank with 
Wine. — 

The Barbadoes China- Orange far exceeds the 
Lisbon in the Richneſs of its Juices. They 
have alſo a Fruit of the Orange Tribe called 
a Shaddock; *tis from four to eight times 
as big as an Orange: *Tis a moſt noble 
Fruit to look at, and not unpleaſant to the 
Taſte; beſides, the Bloſſom is very large, 
ſweet, and fine, like the Orange; There 
are Two Sorts of it, the Red and White; 
the Red is the preferable. = 

The Guava 1s a very good Fruit, fo 1s 
Plantain ; but the Bonana is very fine, and 
could it be produced here, would anſwer 
the Coſt and Trouble. The Lime is very 
good againſt the Scurvy, and ſome prefer 
the Punch made of it, before that of 
Limons ; *Tis hardy, and whereas it 

grows 
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grows well in the Iſland Majorca, where 
they have ſometimes much Snow, I doubr 
not but it would thrive with us, and 
make a moſt beautiful Ever-green Hedge. 
1 wonder the Sugar Cane has never been 
attempted in our Stoves, upon the Ac- 
count of its being the fineſt of Pickles. 

The Mango of Malabar would be of great 
account in our Gardens, and would be 
prized more for the Deliciouſneſs of the 
Fruit, than the Excellency of the Pickles. 
And ſince I am upon the Subject of Pickles, 
I have heard that our large white Plumb 
has been attempted with Succeſs that 
way. And that the ſmall Capers of Ma- 
jorca, are thought to exceed the large Ones 
of Toulon. 

The Indian Corn is what I believe would 
very well deſerve our Cultivating here; 
tor if an Acre of Reeds is worth two Acres 
of Corn, here you would have Reeds and 
Corn too, and the Corn (beſides ſeveral 
other Uſes) is ſo excellent for fattening Hogs, 
that it makes their Fat hard as Brawn, 
is and not flabby, as ours generally is; The 
da Reeds make a laſting and impenetrable 
er Thatch, ſmall Fences, Oc. and the Pro- 
V duce is prodigious. 
er The Cranberry would alſo be very well 
of worth your Care; it would bear our 
it Winter abroad extremely well, and would 
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require the Stove only in Summer, when 
your other Exoticks are all abroad. 

I much admire that none of our Quality 
have eſſay'd to make the Virginia Nightin. iſ 7 

ale and Mocking-bird Natives of this I{land ; WW © 
Tor tho? that Country is hotter in Summer, 1 
than ours, yet they have ſome Winters iſ © 
colder. A Friend of mine, who had a d 
Grove near his Houſe, had one got looſe, © 
who continued in the Grove *till fanuary, th 
that ſome Boys came a Shooting that way, | * 
alter which it was never heard of. If we i ** 
were but induſtrious this way, our Woods 
would in a ſhort time Rival our Operas; 
and our Songſters from America, put thoſe eſt 
from ah out of Countenance. I ſhould 
not even doubt, but that the Jamaica 
Nightingale, with his moſt ſweet Note, 
might be Naturalized here; ſince the 
Turtle-Dove, which is a Native ofthe hotter 
Climes, does very well wild in our Woods, Od 
as I have often obſerv'd between Peters. 
feld and Portſmouth. 
is a Pity, no body has eſſay'd to 
make the Prickle-pear of Jamaica uſeful: II. 
am perſuaded it would make a beautiful 
and laſting Dye, if any ingenious Perſon 
would ſet heartily and in good earneſt 
a bout it. 

When I contemplate on that eternal 
Verdure, which reigns over all that Part 
of the Torrid Zone that I have been in, 1 
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am amazed from whence it is, that Na- 
ture ſupplies thoſe vaſt Trees and other 

egetables, with Moiſture ſufficient to 

aintain them, not only with Life, but 
in flouriſhing Beauty, without one Drop 
of Rain for Six Months together; a parch- 
ing Sun daily exhauſting them, and the 


Earth ſo dry, as to be cleft ſeveral Yards 


deep: Should I conjecture tis from the 
vaſt Dews that fall every Night, it would 
thence undeniably follow, That there 1s 
a Circulation of the Juices in Vegetables ; 
and that the Branches aſſiſt the Roots, as 
well as the Roots the Branches : But this 
is a Piece of Philoſophy not yet univerſally 
eſtabliſh'd, and which I muſt leave to 
your Greater Genius and Experience to 
inlarge upon. Being, with all Submiſſion. 


81 R, bl 
Tour Moſt Humble Servant, 
ls 203 


To Dr. Bradley, R.S.S. 


The foregoing Letter, has Four Things 
in it, which I eſteem to be highly con- 
ſiderable in Point of Gardening, and its 
Uſe, The Hirſt is, Of Climates, and of 
their being Artificially made with us. 
The Second is, To find but the beſt. Me- 
thods of Importing Foreign Plants to this 

| H ö . King- 
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Kingdom. Thirdly, The Neceſſity of 
making known to the World, the Uſes ˖ 
and Virtues of ſuch Exotick Plants, as K 
are brought to us. And, Laſtly, What is f 
extremely worth our Conlideration ; % 
which is, That Plants have a conſiderable h 
Share of Nouriſhment, which they draw 


from the Air, by way of their Leaves a 
and Bark, as well as from the Earth and ns 
Water by means of their Roots. N 

As to the firſt Part of this, which in- 
timates, That we have in ſome meaſure” 
initiated the warmeſt Climates of the 8 
World here inEngland, by Artificial Heats ; WF 


It is true, we have now in Practice ſeveral 8 
Ways, which have been lately try'd for Re 
the Production of Heats of almoſt every, 
Degree neceſſary for the Welfare of Planis * 
of Foreign Countries, and the laſt Year be 
has given me the Pleaſure of finding, that 
_ thoſe Methods I have recommended in my 
former Papers, have had ſueh good Suc- 
ceſs, that more Gentlemen have taken 
that Part of Gardening upon them, in the I 
laſt twelve Months, than has been known iſ; © 
for many Years before. Tis evident too, 
That where we can, by ſuch means, 
render Exotick Plants any ways uſeful, 
tho* there is ſome little Expenceor Trouble 
in bringing it about, yet a little ex. 
traordinary Trouble, when it is crown'd Bed 
with reaſonable Profit, will not be grudged ng 
* * | y 


bringing the Ananas or Pine-Apple to Per- 
fection in England, by the Ingenuity of 


has ſo far gained upon the Curious, that 
already many of our Nobility have 
undertaken the ſame Improvement. ; 


d and tis not to be douhted, but a Year or 
g. wo more, will make this Undertaking 
0 much more General; And then I have 


0 good Hopes of ſeeing my Deſires com- 

pleated, of introducing all the Weſt-Indian 
as well as Eaſt- Indian Fruits among us. 
r But there is one Caution I muſt give my 
Reader by the bye, concerning the Uſe of 
10 Tanners-Bark, which is the principal In- 
gredient contributing at preſent to the 
nat Jraiſing theſe Plants of the Hot. Countries, 

and the Hints I ſhall offer, will, I hope, 
prevent ſome few Miſtakes, which are 


the Ititioners, who too raſhly judge of Tann or 

Tanners. bart, thinking that it it capable of 
warming a large Body of Air above it, in 
the ſame Degree that the Body of Bark is 
ul. Yarm'd below by Fermentation. Thoſe 
ble who have not fallen into this Error, I ſup- 
'" poſe, have ſtrictly follow'd the Dimen- 
d lons and Method of Mr. Telende's Hot- 

Beds; that is to ſay, They have made the 


exactly of the ſame Dimenſions of thoſe 
| H 2 at 
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by the Undertaker. The late Inſtance of 


of Mr. Telende at Sir Matthew Decker”s, 


now likely to happen to ſome of the Prac- 


by Frames for their Hot-Beds of Tanners-bark, 
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at Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond, and, 
beſides allowing the ſame Quantity of 
Bark to each Bed, take Care like wiſe to 
have Repoſitories for their Pine-Apples in 
the Winter, of ſach ſort as Mr. Telends ſets 
the Plants under his Care into, in the 
Winter-Seaſon, which is regulated by Fire 
only: And this I find neceſſary for the 
Winter is, becauſe, as the Bark has not a 
Power of itſelf to warm a large Quantity 
of Air above it, ſo the Plants that are ſet 
into it in the Winter, tho' it will warm 
their Roots and ſet them growing, yet the 
Leaves or Parts above Ground being re- 
ſtrain'd from Growth by the greater Cold 
of ' the Air above, cannot receive the 
Nouriſhment into them that the Roots 
receive from the Earth; for which Rea- 
ſon, where the Bark is uſed in Winter, 
we ſhould have ſome other Artificial 
Warmth to regulate the Air above, and 
diſpoſe the Leaves or Branches of ſuch 
Plants as have their Roots plunged in the 
Bark, to receive Nouriſhment from them, 
or elſe put the Air above into ſuch a 
State-as may help to feed the Plants. I 
ſuppoſe, that this can be only done by Fire, 
or, in other 'Terms, an Air warm'd by 
means of Fire, and then the Space above 
the Bed of Bark, may be more extenſive 
than otherwiſe can be allow'd. Where 
theſe two Warmths concur, it is not to be 


doubted 
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doubted but any Plant of the warmeſt 
Clime may grow there, and we muſt 
remark, That in Mr. Telende's Frames 
there is ſuch a Proportion of Air for the 
Plants above the Bed of Bark, that the Sun 
in Summer can ſufficiently warm it, for 
the Maintenance of the Ananas; but in 
the Winter we muſt have Recourſe to 
other Help, ſuch as that of Fire; for the 
Sun is not then ſtrong enough to warm 
the Air above the Bark. 

This Bark is likewiſe of extraordinary 
Uſe for making Plants ſtrike Root quick- 
ly; and as there 1s little or no Steam riſes 
from it, ſo the Leaves of ſuch Plants will 
not be endangered, as oftentim@thoſe are 
which are ſet upon Hot - Bed made of 
Horſe Dung. | 

We mult obſerve too, That the Bark, 
when it is juſt taken out of the Yats, is 
ſubject to heat with Violence, and grow 
moldy on the Top, and then ſpeedily loſe 
its Heat; but the beſt Bark is that which 
has been out of the Vats about a Fortnight 
before we uſe it, and that will heat gently 
and gradually, and continue hot a long 
Time. But this by the bye. 

The Second Thing to be conſidered, is, 
The Method of Importing Plants and 
deeds from Foreign Countries with Sate- 
ty; and how ſuch Gentlemen who go a- 
broad may judge of the Plants they _ 

wit 
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with in Foreign Parts, whether they may 
be acceptable to us, or not. 

As to the bringing over of Seeds and 
Plants, I have been pretty Large upon 
that Head in my New Improvements and 
other Writings of Gardening; but I ſhall 
take occaſion here, to mention Two or 
Three New Particulars which are neceſſa- 
ry to be obſerved in thoſe Caſes : I have al- 
ready ſaid, That tis the beſt way to gather 
the Seeds in their Shells and Caſes, and 
ſo to bring them to us; for beſides the 
Help ſuch Caſes will be to preſerve the 
Seeds during the Voyage, they will help 
to inform us of what Claſs or Order the 
Plants are of which they were taken from; 
or if we have occaſion to bring over Plants 
in Boxes of Earth, we may ſow ſome of 
the Seeds in thoſe Boxes of Earth, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Tree-kind, becauſe by 
that Time they come to us, they may be 
in ſome Forwardneſs to grow: But if we 
have not this Convenience, we may fol- 
low the Method ſent me by a very curi- 
ous Gentleman, whoſe Name I know not, 
but as it carries a Face of good Reaſon 
with it, as far as that can guide me, it 
has my Approbation, and it is this; When 
the Seeds are gathered, and as well dry'd 
as the Warmth of the Air of the Place can 
do, or a warm Pocket will do in three or 
four Days, then put them into a Glaſs 

| Bottle, 
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Bottle, or glazed Veſlel, cloſely ſtopp'd, 
rather with a Stopple of the ſame Sort 
than with a Cork; for a Cork is apt to 
rot by change of Air: and then we muſt 
take care to have this Stopple well cement - 
ed with Pitch, or Bees-Wax and Rozin ; 
the ſaid Veſſel muſt then be placed in a 
larger Jar, or Veſſel of glazed Earthen- 
ware, and the intermediate Space be- 
tween both, be filled with common Salt, 
even ſo as to cover the Stopple of the Seed- 
Bottle with Salt. By this Means, I judge, 
that. it will be impoſſible for any of the Seeds 
to be injured in their Paſſage through dif- 
ferent Climates; for yet I cannot diſcover, 
that any Sort of Inſect can live in a Body of 
common Salt; or where Salt is the 
Medium juſtly regulated between the Air 
and the Body, then ſuch Body cannot 
putrify ſo as to be render'd a proper 
Nidus for any Inſect to lay its Eggs in: 
We have many Inſtances of Fleſh that 
has not putrified after it has been well pre- 
pared with Salt, and it is as rational to 


think, that Seeds or Plants may be as 


well preſerved by it, when we conſider 
the Ways of Pickling ſome Sorts of Fruits, 
which by only putting Salt to them, they 
are preſerved many Months, when of 
themſelves they would rot and be de- 
ſtroyed in a few Days. 


This 
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This Salt alſo corrects the extraordi. 
nary Heat of the warmer Climates, and 
by its being thus made the Wall, as I may 
call it, between the hot Air and the Seeds, 
ſo through its Fixation and Coldneſs, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that the exceſſive 
Heat of the hotteſt Climates can pene- 
trate through it, ſo as to occaſion any con- 
ſiderable Decay in the Seed: And we may 
conſider likewiſe, That as this Salt is firſt 
fixed by extraordinary Heat, ſo we can- 
not ſuppoſe, That while the Seeds are 
paſſing through the hot and dry Climates, 
the Salt can ſuffer any great Change or 
Alteration ; and ſo it is as natural to ſup- 
poſe, That the Seeds which are under its 
Shelter, cannot be much altered; and we 
well know, that a Climate about the La- 
titude of ours, is rarely diſpoſed to melt 
Salt, ſo that under ſuch Shelter we can 
hardly find any Seeds to be brought to us 
that will not be in good Perfection. And 
this has led me often to admire at the 
Principles ia Nature, that diſpoſe ſome 
Bodies to fix themſelves from Liquids by 
Violent Heat, and others, which are in 
their Principle as Liquid, to be only fixed 
by Entrance of Cold. Tis a Subject worth 
Conſideration, and will greatly help to 
the Deſign which we have now before us; 
but my preſent Opportunity will not al- 
low me to inlarge upon it, only by 11 

” | a 
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T ſhall obſerve, that ſome Plants do not 
grow in the Summer Months, but only 
have a vegetative Motion 1a the Winter ; 
and others are only in Motion in the Sum- 
mer, and upon the leaſt Approach of Cold, 
are fixed, and loſe their Vegetation. 

But to return to my Subject; We are 
next to conſider of the beſt Means for the 
Tranſportation of the Plants themſelves, 
and that may be done, in a ſhort Voyage, 
without any Earth about the Roots, if 
they are Trees of any Subſtance, that is 
to ſay, of an Inch, or an Inch and Half 
Diameter in the Stem ; but they muſt be 
very clear of Wet before they are pack'd 
up, otherwiſe there will be a Ferment 
about their Bark which will deſtroy them. 
I have known ſome Trees, which have 
grown after they have been without Earth 
tor Ten Months, Orange Trees eſpeci- 
ally; and a Willow Twig, which I uſed 
to carry in my Hand for more than Ten 
Months, is now, after Five Years ſticking 
in the Side of a Bank, become a good 


Tree. 


But for Tranſporting of Plants, which 


require Earth to grow in while they un- 
dergo a long Paſſage, I can give no better 
Direct ions than what I have lately obſery- 
ed in'a Letter of Mr. Mark Catesby, a ve- 
ry ingenious Gentleman, written from 
Carolina to Mr. Fairchild, - concerni wy 

ar- 
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Carriage of Plants by Sea, which he has 
had good Experience of, as appears from 
the many Varieties of Virginia Plants 


which of late Years he has ſent over to 


England; and is as follows. 


To Mr. FAIR CHILD. 


IX, | 

Deſire when you ſend Plants by Shipping to 
[ _ = hots bh ſend ns Tl, * 
not in Baskets; for Baskets contribute much 
to the Miſcarriage, Winter is the beſt Time; 
OQtober if it could be, and to put the Tubs 
in the Ballaſt, which keeps them moiſt and mo- 
derately warm, So managed, I have had beſt 
Sarees with Plants from England; for on 
the Quafter-Deck they are often wetted with 
Salt Water, and require the greateſt Tendance 
from bad Weather, aud even with the greateſt 
Care they miſcarry, as they did with me. It 1 
Jo hot in the Hold in Summer, that they ſpend 
their Sap at once, and dye, ſo that that is not 
a Time to ſend any Thing. 


Mark Catesby. 


I had almoſt forgot one Thing, relat- 
ing to the Carriage of Seeds from one 
Place to another, which this Gentleman 
uſually practiſed with Succeſs, i. e. 5 
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he always uſed to put the Seeds in the 
Shell of a Gourd, and ſeal them up, and 
by that means I have not known them to 
miſcarry, in ſevera} Parcels which he has 
ſent from Virginia to Exgland. 

Now we are come ſo far, it is neceſſary 
that we obſerve, that a Catalogue, how- 
ever neceſſary it is, of thoſe Plants which 
will be acceptable to us, will fill up a 


Monthly Writings; and then too we are 
„in want of many of the Names, given 
them by the People of the Countries 
„here they grow, and to call them onl 
by the Names given them by our Botaniſts, 
We would not be 1atelligible to any but ſuch 
as have ſtudied Botany ; fo that at preſent, 
„I know no better Way than adviſing in 
general all thoſe Gentlemen who uſe 
ef the Sea, and are diſpoſed to collect either 
Plants or Seeds Abroad, to let them be 
nd chiefly of ſuch Sorts as are uſeful in their 
X Timber or in their Wood for Dying, or 
in their Roots, Fruits, c. for Phyſick 
or Diet. Indeed ſo far we may venture to 
by. preſcribe, in particular, that the Gaavæ 
brought over to us in Plants, ſuppoſe of 
an Inch Diameter in the Stem, and like- 
wiſe the Tamarind, in the ſame State, 
might be made to proſper with us; and 
ſo too the Plantains and Banana's of the 
Weſt-Indies ſhould be brought to us in 
| "BM Plants 


larger Volume than I propoſe in theſe 
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Plants of ſome Strength, if we expect to 
have the deſired Succeſs with them; the 
Cinnamon Tree allo from Colon, the 
Pimento from Jamaica, and any other 
Spice-Trees rather in Plants than in Seeds; MW « 
or if the freſh Seeds of the Nutmeg could 
1:1 be gathered, they may be planted in a1! 
il; Tub of Earth about Two Inches deep, Nc 
il or coated with Clay about Two Inches i: 
| thick, or dipt in Bees-Wax. Ginger 2 
without curing, if the Roots are mode- Nc 
rately dried in the Pocket or the Sun, iſ a 
4 will come well tous: The Mango is like. h 
$1 | wiſe very deſirable, and I doubt not, ¶ u 
wy but the Stones, if they are preſerved in ſc 
Clay, or Bees-Wax, or Earth, may be ot 
eaſily made to grow here with our Stoves, 
J am perſuaded, by ſome Experiments th 
made by William Parker of Healing, Eſq; I th 
that all Plants which have Rezinous Juices, ¶ tr 
will bear our Climate without Shelter; Ill Si 
for that curious Gentleman has already Il i 
tried a vaſt Variety of thoſe Kinds in the 
open Ground, and ſome of them, which 
are Natives of the warmer Climes, are as 
unconcerned at our Winters, as if they 
were Natives of our own Climate; and 
I have found, that the Plants of China 
and Perſia do very well with us. As for 
Melons, Water-Melons, Gourds, or Pump- 
kins, and Squaſhes, we have already, I 


believe, molt of the Sorts, though there 
are 
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are few among us that uſe their Fruit, 
except of the firſt Sorts. | 

The Gentleman who has been ſo kind 
to ſend me the Letter which has occafion'd 
theſe Obſervations, mentions a Thought 
of his concerning the Naturalizing the 
Lime, or Wild Lemon, as ſome call it, in 


is apt to bear Fruit plentifully with us, 
and to ripen its Fruit well, which is a 
e- ¶ certain Sign of its Welfare in our Latitude, 
n, and all the Orange or Lemon Race are 
te. hardy enough to ſtand the Winter with 
ot, us, in common Green-houſes ; and even 
in ſome are hardy enough to ſtand abroad in 
be our moſt Southern Quarters. | 
es. The greateſt Adventure of this kind 
nts that ever was attempted in England, was 
ſq; that famous Introduction of the Orange- 
es, tree and Myrtle by Sir Francis Carew and 


er; Sir Walter Raleigh, who whillt they reſided 


dy in Spain in Queen El;zabeth's Time, choſe 


the I theſe Fruits for our general Eatertain- 


ich ment, and firſt made them familiar to our 
Climate in the Year 1585, when theſe 
Great Men diſcover'd the building of the 
Spaniſh Armado againſt us. Tradition in- 
forms us, theſe Orange- trees were imme- 
diately brought to Bedington in Surrey, one 
of the Seats belonging to the ancient Fa- 
mily of the Carews. They were then in 
Caſes, and there was at firſt no other Safe- 


our Climate. I find, that this ſort of Plant 


guard 
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guard for them in the Winter, than ſetting 
them into a Pit in the Ground, and cover- 
ing them in ſevere Weather with Boards 
and Straw ; and they were thus preſerv'd 
for ſeveral Years, 'till at length it was 
judged pra cticable to plant them in the 
natural Ground, where they have remain'd 
in extraordinary Health and Vigour, by 
Wune them only a little Shelter in the 

inter by means of a Frame of Timber, 
which could be taken to pieces at Pleaſure, 
But now the worthy Gentleman Sir Vi. 
cholas Carew, who at preſent is the Poſleſ- 
for of that fine Seat, has exceedingly a- 
dorn'd theſe beautiful Trees, by building 
a new Conſervatory for their Defence in 
Winter, which is fo elegantly contrived, 
that tho* the Trees in themſelves may be 
eſteem'd one of the Wonders of our Coun- 
try, their new Place of Shelter gives them 
ſo great a Luſtre, that it ſeems as if the 
fame curious Deſign which was begun by 
the Learned Predeceſſors of this Family, 
is {till ſupported and maintained by their 
worthy Succeſſor : And this is the more 
valuable, as it is remarkable, That few 


Great Families have the ſame Spirit kept 


up for Two Generations ; what 1s ſet up 


by the Father, is deſtroy'd by the Son; 


what is bought by one, is ſold by the o- 
ther, Oc. Oc. +4 


Theſe 
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Theſe Orange - trees were the firſt that 
ever were known. to be brought into Exg- 
land, and the firſt likewiſe that were ſet 
in the natural Ground; and from the ex- 
traordinary Produce of Fruit in theſe, I 
doubt not but that we have been encou- 
raged to undertake the Culture of this 
Noble Tree, and have now made it to be 
ſo familiar with our Exgliſb Soil and Cli- 
mate: And we have likewiſe an Inſtance 
of the good Growth of the Lemon, and its 
bearing Fruit, even in the natural Ground, 
at a Gentleman's at Peterſham near Rich- 
mond; But this, as I am told, has ſome 
little Shelter in the Winter to defend it 
from the ſevereſt Froſts. However, in 
Devonſhire there are ſome Oranges which 
grow abroad without it. | 
I have, in ſome of my Monthly-Obſerva« 
tions, taken Notice of the famous Orange- 
Trees at Bedington, ſoon after I was firſt 
ſurprized with their Beauty: But as to 
their Dimenſions, I can now more par- 
ticularly explain my-ſelf, from the Ac- 
count I have got from Mr. Henry Day the 
ingenious Gardener who now has the 
Management of them. © The Orange- 
« Trees, ſays he, at Sir Nicholas Carew's 
Cat Bedington, are Fourteen Foot high 
from the naked Ground; for in theſe 
* there is not the Advantage of any Ad- 
* dition, ſuch as a Pot, Tub, or Caſe 
| : : 10 
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« to be reckon'd in their Height: The 
« Girt of the Stem is 29 Inches, and the 
« Spreading of the Branches is 12 Foot 
« one Way, and 9 Foot another, theſe 
« are continually full of Fruit, which 
« ripen perfectly, and are as compleatly 
« adorn'd:2ith Flowers. 
Among theſe Trees, is a Myrtle of 
the Spaniſh Broad-leav'd kind, which is 
above 18 Foot high, and ſpreads 45 Foot; 
and if we. joyn to this, the Myrtles I 
have ſeen growing in Devonſhire in the ſe 
natural Ground, I cannot ſee Occafion p. 
for any great Uſe of Fire for theſe Sorts Nit 
of Plants, as there is commonly uſed in Min 
our Green-houſes; but, indeed, when N 
Plants are in Pots, they are much more P. 
ſubje& to ſuffer by the Froſt, than if WW us 
they had the Poſſeſſion of the free Ground; N (it 
and the more woody the Plants are, they I E- 
are ſtill the more hardy. on 
I believe, I may venture to ſay, That ). 
Plants, which are Natives of the hot- 
ter Climates, will thrive much better I mc 
with us, if they come to us in grown Im- 
Plants, than if they were to be brought I col 
in the Seed. Among other Things, I in 
would deſire, that the Rivers, Bogs or be 
Lakes, in the ſeveral Foreign Parts, be ex- on 
amined; and that, without Scruple, any} anc 
Herb or Plant growing therein, if it has rag 
Seed which is ripe or near ripe, _ de. 
| ave 


have the Seed gather'd, and put into an 
earthen Veſſel, with Water and Earth. 
N. B. Some of theſe ripen their Seed un- 
der Water: They might thus be brought 


to us, and if it is remarked, whether 
they grow in running or ſtanding Water, 


we can eaſily propagate them with us. 
In theſe Sorts of Plants, any one may be 
ſure to bring us ſomething new, if he 
will take the Pains to gather the Seeds; 
tor, as yet, I do not know any, but my- 
ſelf, who has brought any new Water- 
plant to Exgland, or has ever attempted 
it; and ſome of them are very ſurprizing 
in their Manner of Growth. I could 
wiſh, likewiſe, that we could get ſome 
Plants or Seeds of Pepper to grow with 
us, and ſome of the true Rhubarb, if poſ- 
lible, for this laſt has not yet grown in 
Europe, as I could ever find ; though 
once, I remember, the late ingenious Mr. 
Jacob Bobart thought he had got it. 


The Hollanders, who are certainly the. 


moſt induſtrious People in the World, 


make ita great Part of their Buſineſs to 


collect Plants from all Parts of the World, 
in order to chuſe out thoſe which may 
be uſeful to them, either at Home or in 
ſome of their Meſt- Indian Plantations, 
and the States there, give great Encou- 
ragement to ſuch as do their beſt En- 
deavour in this Way; for that * 

ads 
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finds its Advantage by ſo doing, as in one 
particular Inſtance is evident; and that is, 
In cultivating Coffee in Surinam, which, 
with great Difficulty, they firſt got from 
Arabia Felix to Batavia, and thence to 


the Cape, fo to Amſterdam, and then to 
Surinam, Whither they firſt ſent it in the 


Year 1714. and I now am inform'd, 
that the Surinam Plantation has already 
born a good Quantity of Coffee; but 1 
think it would be much more the Inte. 
reſt of our Nation to encourage the Im: 


porting of ſtrange Plants, than any other 


upon Earth, ſeeing the Happineſs of our 
Soil and Situation, and the great Variety of 
Climates in which we have Plantations 
or Settlements abroad. I have already 
been the Occaſion of planting ſeveral Mil- 
lions of Ever-green Oaks in England, and 
have naturalized the Caper to our Cli. 
mate, with ſeveral other Plants of Uſe: 
but the Plague raging about Thouloy, I 
have not been able to get Seeds over to 
make the Caper as common in Exgland, 
as I deſign'd it; but I doubt not but in 
a few Years we might have Capers 
enow of our own Growth to ſerve the Na- 
tion; and tho the Value of them may not 
perhaps be thought conſiderable, yet we 
are ſure they will ſufficiently pay the 
Rent of the Place, and every Little 

which 
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which is gain'd to a Nation, is an Advan- 
tage to it which ſhould not be diſre- 
garded. 

But I come now to my Third Propo- 
ſition, which is, That when we gather. 
Plants abroad, we ſhould, if poſlible, 
learn the Names they are called by in 
the Country, and their Uſe or Virtues, 
and ſome Notice taken of their Soil and: 


ituation, but eſpecially the Climate; 
and, if it could be done, we ſhould know 
er Wthe Humour of every Climate a Plant is 
of brought, from ; that is, How long the 
ot: Heats laſt, and when the Rains begin 


4 1 fall and terminate; for by theſe Hints 
1 we may be ſure of making every Plant 

ny Laſting and Valuable to us, which ma 
. be brought from any Part of the World. 
25 And for the Degree of Heat required to 
1 imitate every Climate, I have now ſo 
ar proved it by ſeveral Experiments, that 
[ have directed the making of Regulated 
Thermometers on Purpoſc tor this Uſe, 
by that very ingenious Operator in Ma- 
thematical Inſtruments, Mr. John Fowler, 
at the Globe in Swithin's- Alley near the 
Royal Exchange, London, Who is ſo juſtly 
admired by all that know him tor his 
good Underſtanding of every Thing 

Which falls in the Way of his Profeſſion. 
As for the Birds mention'd by my Cor- 
relpondenr, which might be brought from 
K 2 other 
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other Countries to be made familiar with 
us, it is certainly to be done, and will 
ſucceed very well; for we have had many | 
Inſtances of Fowls both of the Land and 
Water, which have done very well with! 
us; as for Example, Thoſe collected by 
Admiral Charchill, the Earl of Portland, MW * 
the Duke of Ormonde, Mr. Dubois, and Wl 1 
ſome private Gentlemen of my Acquain- 
| 


' tance, where even the Birds and Fowl; 
of the hotteſt Climes, ſeem'd to rejoice 


t 
as much in our open Air, as if they had Ir 
been at Home, even ſo far as to lay their I h 
Eggs, and breed with us as well as any v 
of our domeſtick Fowls. At the Duke of t 
Portland's eſpecially, there were Parrots, I i. 
which for ſeveral Years, and, as I am a 
inform'd, are at this Day, flying wild in e 
his Woods; but I do not hear that they 
yet breed, though, I think, I could find 
a Means to bring them to it. Canary- 
birds are bred here without Difficulty, 
if we give them Shelter, and I am in- 
form'd by a Perſon of Honour, That he 
had two Paroquets had young ones 
hatch'd at his Houſe. Indeed, the two 
latter are generally kept in Houſes, and 
therefore, having more Warmth, may be 
excited to breed; but I am perſuaded we cc 
might bring them to breed in the open tr 
Air, by a Method which I have experi- E. 
enc'd among ſome foreign Fowls with ni 

8 Succels, as 
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Succeſs, and after a little more Know- 
ledge in it, deſign to communicate: Nor 
need we deſpair even of preſerving and 
continuing with us thoſe Birds and Fowls 
which are Birds of Paſſage, ſuch as Wood- 
cocks, Quails, Nightingales, and even 
Storks themſelves; for we have had 
many Inſtances, that Woodcocks have 
bred in England, and that Quails have 
lived with us the Year about, and Nigh- 
tingales have been kept with us for ſeve- 
ral Years; and I remember a Stork that 
has tarry'd one whole Winter in Health 
with us. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that this laſt. Bird retires to the Moon 
in the Winter, or, with more Probability, 
as far as China or its Confines : But where- 
ever Nature directs theſe to go when 
they have their natural Liberty, yet we 
find, that when they are reftrain'd by 
Accident from leaving us at the Seaſons 
of Paſſage, they can ſubſiſt with us for 
ſeveral Years; ſo that 'tis poſſible to tame 
them, and keep them with us. conſtantly, 
as well as other Fowls ; or elſe, if we 
were to have them young, and at once 
allow them, the Freedom of our Feany 
Countries, I ſuppoſe they would be as 
conſtant to us as they are to other Coun- 
tries. I am perſuaded, that the Ifle of 
Ely and Fens in Lincolnſhire, would fur- 
niſh them ſufficiently with Food, ſuch 
as Frogs and Fiſh, £9c. to intice them 


- 0 
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to uſe thoſe Places every Summer, not- 
withſtanding the old ridiculous Notion, t 
that they will not breed in any Govern- p 
ment but a Common- Wealth; *Tis their f 
Food and right Treatment which enga- n 
ges them and all other Birds and Fowls e 
to any Place. And fo, therefore, if we WW " 
have a Mind to have a Rookery, we iſ 0 
may, I ſuppoſe, eaſily compaſs it by t! 
Breeding up, a good Number of young 1 
Rooks tame, and letting them looſe a 4 
little before Breeding-time,, where there P. 
are high Trees. And Nightingales alſo, 
may be bred tame, and rurn'd out where L 
there are Buſhes; and I have been told, IP. 
they have bred every Year in the ſame N 
Place, by ſuch Means: We have alſo In- IP. 
ſtances enough of Foreign Beaſts, which | 
have been naturalized to our Climate, IE. 
But, indeed, there 1s no Occaſion for any of 
them to come among us, but ſuch as are 
Beaſts of Burden, or are proper for Food : Ea 
The Camel andDromedary, I think, would NM 
be of Service to us, for carrying Burdens, n 
and their Swiftneſs. So, likewiſe, I have Nhe 
known, that Fiſh has been brought hi- I 
ther from the Eaft-Indies, and has lived He 
ſeveral Years; and at this Day, Mr. tle 
John Warner, a curious Gentleman at Ro- =! 
therhith, has ſome Sorts of Fiſh in his Ithe 
Ponds which he brought from Germany, £2 
So that, in a Word, I am of Opinion, that 
there is not any Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, or 

| Plant, 
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Plant, which may not be brought to live 
| with us, and many of them to be ſo na- 
turaliz'd to our Climate, as to breed and 
proſper with us only, by being a little 
taken Care of in their Food. But we 
muſt obſerve, That when we introduce 
either Animal, or Vegetable, we mult 
imitate, as much as poſſible, the Mode 
of their Life in their own Country; for 
this mult be preſerved equally, whether 
we have a Quadrupede, a Bird, a Fiſh, 
a Vegetable, or even an Inſect, if we 
propoſe Succeſs in our Undertakings. 

I have yet to conſider one Part of this 
« Letter, which relates to a very Capital 
Point in Vegetation; i. e. The Way which 
e Nature takes to help the Growth of 
\. Plants, and preſerve their Life, beſides 
h what Nouriſhment they get from the 
> Earth through their Roots. 

* My curious Correſpondent obſerves, 
. That in ſome of the hotter Climates, the 
: Farth is without Rain for- Six or Seven 
Months together, and is ſo much parched 
and dryed every Summer Seaſon, that 
there is hardly any Moiſture to be found 
in it for three or four Foot deep, and the 
Heats are ſo exceſſive during that Time, 
that without the refreſhing Dews of the 
Nights, (which are very conſiderable) 
the Plants muſt_ inevitably periſh ; tor 
they can have no Moiſture but what 

--..z_ -6hey 
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they receive from the Dews; and that 
Moiſture, he tells me, ſupports the Trees 
and Plants in a flouriſhing State: for the 
Leaves, by the exceſſive Heat of the 
Sun, contract themfelves towards the 
End of the Day, but expand themſelves, 
and become more explain'd by the fall- 


ing Dews of the Nights; fo that 


poſſeſs a moſt agreeable Verdure in the 
Mornings and firſt Parts of the Day: 
From this Moiſture, likewiſe, of the 
'Dews, the ſame Plants receive Nouriſh- 
ment enough ro bring Fruit to Perfe. 


they 


Aion. Thus is the Caſe of Plants in hot 


Countries, as my Correſpondent intimates 
E well obſerves, 

helps very much to explain the Motion 
of the Sap, or, in other Terms, its Cir- 
E the 
lant 
is nouriſh'd fo as to ſupport itſelf againſt 


in his Letter; and, as 


culation ; for by theſe Dews feedin 
Leaves in the Nights, the whole 


the extreme Heats of the Day. 


The Fact alone may be diſputed by 
ſuch People as have not been led beyond 
the Limits of their own Country; or, at 
leaſt, have not had ſome Experience in | 
the Culture of Exot ick Plants; In the 
latter, which is next our View, we find, 
that when we confine a Plant from the Air 
in a common Conſervatory, by keeping 
the Windows and Doors cloſe ſhut for a 
few Days, the Leaves of that Plant wil 


turn 
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turn'Yellaw, or of a pale Colour, which 
is a certain Token of Sickneſs ; and if then 
we continue to confine it without the 
Freedom of freſh Air, we muſt give it 
over for loſt; this is certain, Experience 


- Eturniſhes us with Examples of it every 
y Day. We may then be aſſured, 'tis not 
the Nouriſhment drawn by Roots alone 


which ſupports a Plant; but the Air muſt 
le Mlikewiſe contribute: there is a Moiſture 
1- Win the open or freſh Air which is imbibed 
e- by the Spongy Parts in a Plant, that 
ot {communicates itſelf to its principal Parts, 
es Wand helps to nouriſh the Veſſels through 
which the common Juices move in their 
Circulation, as it is in the Caſe of an Ani- 
mal Body, which being confin'd from free 
\ir, cannot be Healthtul. 

We have a remarkable Inſtance of the 
great Helps which Plants receive from 
he Air, in the ſeveral Sorts of Sedams and 
ome Aloes, which being taken in Branches 
ind Slips, and hung up in ſome Room 
nere the Air has a free Paſſage, thoſe 
branches and Slips will remain Firm and 
reen for many Years; and moreover, 
hen the Air is tending to Moiſture, 
heſe Branches and Slips will put forth 
Ying Poots, Which ſometimes ſhoot to a very 
or a great Length and Thickneſs; but at the 
will Hpproach of dry Weather, or if they are 
urn Nebarr'd from free Air, they ſhrink and 
ry up. This ſpringing of Roots from the 
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Parts of Plants which never had any Roots 
before, denotes, that there is every Pro- 
perty in the Air which is neceſſary for the 
Growth of Plants, though not for the 
Nouriſhment of Plants; for the Roots are 
thus made by frequent Changes of Wea- 
ther. We find the Plants do nor enlarge 
themſelves, but decreaſe gradually in their 
Subſtance: ?Tis then, the Air which 
chiefly contributes to explain and unfold 
the ſeveral Parts of Plants, and the Earth 
only contains ſuch Juices as are neceſſary 
to teed and nouriſh theſe Parts which the 
Air contributes to bring forth. But what 
I have already ſaid in ſome of my former 
Treatiſes concerning the Anatomy of Plant, 
will give us a better Light into this curi. 
ous Scene of Nature, and will plainly 
ſhew us, That all the Parts of a Plant arc 
ſo interwoven one with the other, that 
not any one Part of the Body can be at- 
fected, but all the reſt muſt ſhare with 
it; which cannot be accounted, for with- 
out allowing, that there 1s a Circulation 
of Juices in Plants, and that the Air 5 
abſolutely neceſſary to aſſiſt in that Ope- 
ration, by preſerving the ſeveral Parts in 
a way of Action. Fa 
Another Inftance to prove the Neceſſity 
of Air to ſupport Plants is, That when 
Plants, ſuch as Orange-Trees and fome 
others, have been a long Time without 


Earth, ſuch as their Caſe is when the) 
are 
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are in their Paſſage from Genoa to us, 
we find no Remedy ſo good to bring their 
Veſſels to a; right Tone, or to prepare 
them for Action, as to lay them, for a few 
Days, upon a Piece of Ground in a Shady 
Place, The Efluvia riſing from ſuch 
Ground, moiſtening the Air, reforms the 
Veſſels, which at firſt laying dow were 
ſhrunk, and diſpoſe them for the Recep- 
tion of the Juices of the Earth. When: 
ever thoſe Plants are ſet into it, they 
will then grow liberally; but if they were 
to be immediately planted from the Cheſts 
they were brought in, without Prepa- 
ration of this Kind, their Growth would 
be hazardous: Which is all I ſhall ſay at 
this Time relating to the Letter. 

By way of Concluſion, Iam to acquaint 
my Reader, that the Fine Piece of Moſaick 
Work, or Roman Pavement, found at 
Woodcheſter in Glouceſter-ſhire, by my wor- 
thy Friend Edmond Browne, Elq; is not yet 
quite perfected: But as he informs me, 
that I may ſoon expect that Favour from 
him, I chuſe to decline the publiſhing of 
that Part of it, which I delineated ſome 
time ago, and deſign'd for theſe Papers; ſup. 
poling the Whole together will be much 
more acceptable to my Readers. 

The Gentlemen who have any Thing 
new and inſtructive to communicate, are 
deſired to ſend their Letters directed tor 
me at Mr. Fomler's, Mathematical Inſtru- 

| 555 ment 


ment Maker, at the Globe in Swithin's Al. 
ley, near the Royal Exchange, Cornhill; And 
any one who is deſirous of my Advice, 
may readily command it. 


OL e ee HAD HOLY 


To Mr. BRAD LE V. 


SIR, i 
A Ccording to your Deſire, I ſend you an 
Account of what extraordinary Flowers 
blow in my Garden in June and July. I am, 
Your humble Servant, 
T. FAIRCHILD, 


Flowers for the Month of ] UNE. 


85 Reat A pocinum of Virginia; White 
I Wall-Flowers, and ſeveral other un- 
common Kinds; the Turtey and Sweet Sca- 
bious, various Kinds; Aſh- colour & White- 
Flower'd-Tree Scabious ; ſeveral Kinds 
of Fox- Gloves; Mules Two Sorts; Can- 
dy-Tufr-Tree ; Sweet Williams; All the 
Sorts of Lillies of the Valley, Sweet Lilly 
Aſphodils, Day-Lilly, The Roman and 
Flaming Lilly, The White Lilly ſtriped 
with Scarlet; Sedums ſeveral Sorts ; 
great Variety of Daiſies; Fine  Ranun- 
culas ; Double - Creeping Crow = Foot; 
Sea- Daffodil ; various Kinds of Colum- 
bines ; Ladies Mantle; Tree Spurge ; 

| Onion- 
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Onion- lea v'd Aſphodil; Aloe-leav'd Aſ- 
phodil; Roſemary-leav'd . Buck-Thorn ; 
Geraniums ſeveral Sorts ; Palma Chri- 
ſti; Scorpion Senna, and Bladder Sen- 
na; Convolvulus; Scrophularia; Blue- 
flowerꝰd Geniſta; Holy-Oaks; ſome Car- 
nations; Oranges and Lemons; Roſes; 
Four Sorts of Corn Flags; Small White- 
flower'd Female Cyſtus, and Large Gum 
Cyſtus, Dwarf Yellow-flower'd Cyſtus; 
Globe- flower'd Rockets, Double and Sin- 
gle; White and Purple Iris; Ten Sorts of 
Flag Iris, Collection of Boulbous Iris; 
Peach leav'd Bell Flower; White and 
Blue Canterbury Bells; Dwarf Bell-flow- 
er'd-Tree ; Milkwort ; Nettle-leav'd Jeſ- 
amine; Valerian White and Red, Greek 
Valerian; White and Blue Sea Pink; 
Yellow Moly, Sweet ſcented Moly, In- 
dian Serpents, and Homer's Moly; ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Heart's-Eaſe; great Blue-Bot- 
tle, Savoy and Tradeſcants Spiderworts ; 
raxinella White and Red ; Blue Monks- 
Hood ; Blue-Feather'd Hyacinth ; Double 
White and Red Batchelors Buttons; Ger- 
mander, and Germander-leav'd Chick- 
eed; Italian Honyſuckle ; French Hony- 
ſuckles; Virginian Aſtragalus ; Syringa; 
rench Willow; Tarkey Lichneſs, Tree 
Lichneſs; Early White and Red Hony- 
luckles ; Tree Cinquefoil ; Dwarf Broom; 
Moon-trefoil; Lotus Tree; Spaniſh Broom ; 
low, White and Red Yerrow ; Pome- 
C granates; 
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granates; Yellow, White, Common and 
Imperial Martagons; Double White 
Mountain Ranunculus; Calaminth; 
Goats Rue White and Blue; Double 
and Single Scarlet Lichneſs; Larks Spurs; 
Horned Poppies, Ever- Living, Black, and 
other Poppies; Sweet and Everlaſting 
Peaſe; White Jeſſamine; Yellow Indian 
and Spaniſh Single and Double Jeſſamine, 
Yellow and Virginia Jeſſa mine; Maſtick. 
Tree; Three Sorts of Thrift; French 
Sage; Single and Double Virgins Bower; 
French Bean-Tree; Spirea Frutex, and 
Currant-leav*d-Spirea ; Double and Single 
feather'd Campion; Two Sorts of Ornt- 
thogalum; Golden Rod; Sir George Whee: 0 
ler's Tutſon; Mountain Scabious; Deptfors 
Pink; Two Sorts of Limoniums; Dwatt 
Mountain - Milkwort; ſeveral Sorts of 
Ficoides; Four Sorts of Tongue-leav'd IM © 
Aloes ; Lichnoides ; Virginian Purple Sun 8 
Flower; Fennel Flower; Double and Sin- R 
gle White and Blue Throatworts. 


Flowers for the Month of ] U LY 


Ranges and Lemons; Annual Stocks; 
Aſh-colour and White Tree Scabi. 
ous, Sweet-ſcented and Mountain Scabi- 
ous ; Collection of Carnations ; Two 
Sorts of Mules; Sweet Williams; Ro— 
man, Orange and Day. Lilly; 7 
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e ſeveral Sorts; Roſemary-leav'd Buck- 
Thorn; ſeveral Sorts of Roſes; Peach- 
je 1cav'd Bell Flower Two Sorts, and Dwarf 
and Steeple Bell Flowers; Double Creep- 
ding Crowfoot ; Valerian White and Red, 
Greek Valerian White and Blue; Four 
1, Sorts of Heart Eaſe; Great Blue Bottle; 
Tradeſcants Spider wort; Double White 
and Red Batchelors Buttons; Virginian 
Aſtragalus; French Hony ſuckles; French 
Willow; Annual Lichneſs, Tree Lichneſs, 
Double and Single Scarlet Lichneſs; 
Lichnoides; Liſy machia; Tree Milk- 
wort, ſmall Mountain Milkwort; Dutch, 
Late, Red, and Ever-Green Honyſuckle ; 
Tree Cinquefoil; Yellow and Red 
Yerrow ; Spaniſh Broom White and Yel- 
low ; White, Imperial, Scarlet and Vir- 
binian Martagon ; Calaminth; Three 
Sorts ot Lavander; White and Blue Goats- 
Rue; Horned, Ever-living, Black and 
Common Poppies; Sweet Peaſe Scarlet 
and Common; Yellow, White, Blue 
and Scarlet Lupines; Colutea of At hio- 
pia and Canada; White Jeſſamine; Vir- 
ginian Yellow, Common Yellow, Spaniſþ 
Double and Single Jeſſamine; Common 
Spirea, and Currant-leav'd Spirea ; Fea- 
ther'd Campion, Double and Single Roſe 
Campion ; Double and Single Virgins 
Bower; Everlaſting Peaſe; Starworts ; 
Golden Rod of ſeveral Sorts; Spiked Speed- 
well; Two Sorts of Eimoniums; Ficoides 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral Sorts; Winter Cherry; White 
flower'd Ni iohtſhade-Trig: Capſicums; 
Love Ale: French Bean-Tree ; Myr- 
tles; African and, French Ncarig olds; 
Amaranthus and Balſa mines; — Sorts 
of Sun- Flowers; White Helebore, w 
a Black Flower; Oliander leav'd Tree 
Apocinum; Four Sorts of Gnaphali., 
ums; Four Sorts of Olianders; "Sear. 
let and Blue Cardinal Flowers; "Whitg 
and Yellow Mullen; Red and Whute 
Orpin, and the ſmall Ever-Green Sort; 
Fritilaria Craſſa, ſmall and great; Two 
Sorts of Paſſion Flowers, ö 


N. B. Subſcyiptions for the Family - Ditti. 
onary are taken in at Mr. Daniel 2 
ter' s, Bookſeller, at the Three Crowns 
in St. Paul's Gimwgh-Tard, London. 


